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PRIDE 


B® DON'T worry, we can think of at 
least another ten reasons to be 
jealous of 23-year-old SADE ADU, 
not least of all her soulful, flexible 
and all-powerful voice that will 
sooner or later turn into pound 
notes in one hand and history in the 
other. It immediately elevates her to 
comparisons with “yesteryears 
greats” rather than today's “rivals”, 
of whom basically she has none. It 
is together with Stuart (sax), Paul 
(bass), and Paul (drums) that she 
performs the set that borrows her 
name, mixing their own 
sophisticated and loosely jazz 
orientated sound with some older 
songs personified by their near 
perfect performance of Timmy 
Thomas’ Why Can't we all Live 
Together which would crush even 
the most sceptical of critics. 

Exciting as they are SADE are in 
fact a microcosm of the equally 
professional 7 piece collective: 
PRIDE, who are almost a “physical” 
extension to SADE, with their aims 
rooted more firmly in moving your 
feet around the dance floor, while 
SADE spend more time hypnotising 
the remainder of your musical 
senses. The links between the two 
sets however remain strong: “As it's 
basically the same people 
performing, they can't be that 
different. It's just the difference 
between seven people and four 
people and there is obviously more 
room for expression with only four; 
consequently the SADE set 
probably does hold fewer 
compromises . 

Whichever way they choose to 
perform, their presence never fails 
to seduce the varied audience that 
they consistently attract. London 
and Hull (the band’s home towns) 
are already familiar with their 
respective sounds - they 
performed to Ronnie Scott's die- 
hard audience one week and 
headlined one of the ICA's recent 
Press Gang nights the next. 
Manchester and Leeds should be 
recovering from recent debut visits, 
while New York's Danceteria has 
already admitted them to their 
select fold and during the early 
summer they are billed to appear 
with Aretha Franklin in Stockholm. 

So with some ambitions 
achieved and the record companies 
already on their trail they have no 
intention of blowing a hard year's 
work: “We'll just keep a tight hold 
of perspective and concentrate on 
our performance... at least we really 
are at the controls and are 
responsible for whatever we might 
turn out. Like most things it's down 
to you at the end of the day and you 
can only hope to do your best and 
rise above the situation”. 

For a true definition of their 
sound, or a safe category, or 
whether they will change the face 
of the world, they wouldn't be as 
naive as to either know or care, and 
one can only suppose that for a 
fitting and accurate answer we shall 
have to wait and see what Peter 
York makes of this cultural fireball. 
Better still, see them yourself! 


PHILIP SHARRATT/SIMON MILLS 
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M@ CERTAINLY nobody could accuse 
Godley and Creme of sitting around 
doing nothing. After dabbling in 
promotional videos for Steve Strange, 
Toyah and others, this ubiquitous pair 
of part-time pop stars have chosen, for 
their first “serious film-making 
project, an adaptation of J. G. Ballard’s 
very strange Crash. The book that 
inspired Daniel Miller's equally strange 
song Warm Leatherette (“The 
handbrake penetrates your thigh 
...Quick! Let's make love before you 
die’), it could be loosely described as a 
free-form experiment in automobile 
accident eroticism. Peter Nichols 
trusty Encyclopaedia of Science Fiction 
calls it an example of ‘pornographic 











@ AVANT-GARDE artist and face 
about town Duggie Fields has 
recently returned from a highly 
successful trip to Japan where he 
has been promoting six TV 
commercials for an obscure 
perfume called “Perky Blue”. The 


commercials feature Duggie and six 


enormous paintings commissioned 
by the Japanese. It seems to be the 
current trend in Japan to use 
British talent for advertising 
campaigns. Steve Strange, 
Madness, Bow Wow Wow and 
Bananarama have featured in 
recent projects, but Duggie Fields 
is the first artist they have used so 


science fiction’, exploring the 
psychological satisfaction of danger, 
mutilation and murder on the roads . 
Not exactly what one might expect 
from the men who brought you /m not 
in Love — although perhaps there are 
deeper meanings to be revealed in the 
lyrics of Rubber Bullets. To make 
matters worse — or at least even 
stranger — the film is being scripted by 
poet, raconteur and bon vivant, the 
incomprehensible Heathcote Williams. 
Godley and Creme are also 
responsible for a music magazine 
programme, made with American TV 
networks in mind, and financed by 
Police manager Miles Copeland. 7he 
Rebellious Jukebox, as it is titled, will 






Big in Japan 


far. Hailed as the biggest thing 
since sliced sushi, the “Velly 
Honolable Duggie Fields” was 
applauded and bowed to, wherever 
he happened to wander. 

The Japanese are absolutely 
passionate for art and go totally 
overboard towards the avant-garde: 
“They have even had life-size 
cardboard cut-outs of me made for 
promotion’. 

Duggie has been compared, in 
Japan, to Andy Warhol and David 
Hockney in their respective eras, 
and he had his biggest ever 
exhibition staged in Tokyo last 
month. 

“They flew over thirty-six of my 
paintings and exhibited them ina 
warehouse, specially built because 
the exhibition was so large. Yet 
they insisted nothing was for sale.” 

Also shown was the highly 
acclaimed super 8 film Duggie has 
recently finished working on with 
Sebastian Dewsberry. “Poised on 
the Edge of Taste” simulates and 
recreates the life-style, the 
imagination, the-art, habits, friends 
and domestic environment of the 
Artist Duggie Fields. 


[) GLENN JACKSON 
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Duggie Fields working ona painting 
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feature live American acts — The Go- 
Go's appear in the first programme — 
as well as a selection of magicians and 
comedians and a video juke-box with a 
life of its own. According to a Polydor 
Press Officer, the whole thing is set 
“around a club where well-known rock 
stars go to relax’, which makes tt 
sound distressingly like Channel Four's 
Gastank, and will be presented by 
Channel Four's “Jools” — known to his 
accountant as Julian Holland. 

And in case you forget that Godley 
and Creme also make records, they 
have an album out in March. 


CJIM JOYCE 
BLITZ 
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Mud Clubbing ZZ LO) MYL (e) (er. ae) 0) a 
® LATEST addition to London's eclectic club scene is Philip Salon’s Mud en 
Club, not to be confused with trendy New York nightspot The Mudd Club. "Ss * k | h b 
The difference you see is all in the d's - this one has more in common with | mart chicks — cool cats — the oys 
Vivienne Westwood's Nostalgia of Mud clothes shop. Another of the one- | ie’ v th, [@Telslalela , +h 
day-a-week haunts, The Mud Club installs itself at Leicester Square's gay ais played by the McGann brothers born with 


disco Subway every Friday. The theme is scratching: Malcolm McLaren 
teaching hordes of Buffalo Gals and Boy George lookalikes to square dance 
is an occasional fixture. Apart from that it's all ethnic Noo Yawk — lots of 


graffiti but no subway trains. Whether this will go the way of all the other it | | Fe . rT | af od || 
one-night-a-weekers — as long or as short as scratching stays hip-isa . | | — “Pf 


matter that only time and Philip Salon’s bank manager will decide. 
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enough talent for a whole generation” 
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@ It's not always nice to know that people worried about the same things 
in the fifties that they worry about now. It would be more reassuring to 
think that things had somehow improved since then. Feiffer's America is a 
large format collection of cartoon’Strips by America’s foremost satirical 
cartoonist, spanning almost three decades from 1956 to the present day. 

Jules Feiffer's first collection Sick, Sick, Sick, published back in the 
mid-fifties is still one of the best guides to what it was like living under 
Eisenhower and the Cold War threat: full of coffee bar characters worrying 
about sex, self-doubt and the bomb. Feiffer’s witty text to the book 
explains, “The Bomb was a major fact of life during the ‘50s, just as now. If 
young men of my age and class didn’t worry about girls and cars and hi-fi's, 
a fair percentage of us worried or deliberately chose not to worry about the 
Bomb.” 

Feiffer’s career began as unpaid freelance cartoonist for New York's 
Village Voice, satirising “the people | knew”, but dealing with subjects that 
were strictly taboo — sex, racism and corrupt presidents and congressmen. 
In particualr, sex. “Sex was isolated from the other facts of life. It was in 
bad taste.” As a result Feiffer became part of the New York comic — . _ 
underground that later threw up comedians like Lenny Bruce. From The Book by ROBERT WALKER | 
Village Voice “Sick, Sick, sick strips, came a staff job on Playboy, and with the Music of LEIBER & STOLLE < 
from that came worldwide syndication. 

In case Feiffer's cartoons all sound desperately heavy, it's also worth 
pointing out that they’re very funny as well. Feiffer specialises in 
psychoanalytical cartooning, taking “the strip into the age of Freud’; his 
characters indulge themselves in deep thought monologues on the 
meaning of life in general, without coming to any particular conclusion. 
Many of the post-Feiffer American cartoonists, like Gary Trudeau, are 
sometimes funnier about life in the urban jungle; but none of them is as 
sharp or perceptive. 
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Hollywood 
Boi vO aaa 


@ WHICH HOLLYWOOD would you 
like? You can have Chaplin policing 
Easy Street, a doleful Keaton courting 
your true love, you can go for all the 
sleeping silents. You can see the 
fabulous Jayne Mansfield and we can 
all marvel at her strange ribcage. If you 
like you could also see the best 
pumper in Hollywood — M-M-M- 
Marilyn M-M-Monroe!” and wish you 
were just on-limits of the set of Errol 
Flynn's mammoth portrayal of that 
sporting Gentleman Jim. That's just 
on-limits enough not to be bothered 
about the real-life rumour that Errol 
Flynn had just raped a girl on his boat. 

But now you can also see a fat slice 
of Hollywood scandal: the impotent 
Fatty Arbuckle beefing up Virginia 
Rappe with a shattered champagne 
bottle, the trial for Murder One and 
subsequent deep-end alcoholism; the 
incredible tale of the Erich von 
Stroheim peephole orgies so cut, cut, 
cut on the censor’s slippery floor. The 
unhappier feel of the Hollywood seam 
is now at the mythical, dreamy Bridge 
Lane Theatre, Battersea until the end 
of February and if all goes well 


transferring to the West End. 

It has taken director Paul Marcus 
some three years to put Hol//ywood 
Babylon onto a London stage. In 
content, but not in form, the play 
follows Kenneth Anger s book of the 
same name. And Kenneth Anger 
followed no one. The book stands as a 
searing plumb to the depths of soiled 
sheets, attorney's suits and well- 
heeled corruption, to unlace not just a 
seamier, sinful body of Hollywood but 
to jog a happy, acceptable 
worldpicture. Half an hour in and it 
becomes hard eyen to see Fred Astaire 
without mud on his spats. The play 
catalogues 15 highly imagistic 
episodes of muck raked deep. 

"| think no more interesting or 
provocative book has been written 
about Old Hollywood,” says Marcus, a 
director not yet thirty and the co- 
producer recently responsible for the 
West End transfers of Fear and 
Loathing in Las Vegas and Private 
Dick -— both, as this one, plays of mood, 
style and cult. “It should appeal to 
anyone who fee/s they were there but 
can't possibly have any direct 
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recollection of how it was. Because the 
Old period exerts such a powerful, 
mythical influence over late 20th- 
century consciousness there s a sense 
of emotional recall which even people 
in their twenties can feel for 
themselves.” But of course the play 
dissolves the sugary myths of starlets 
and crystallizes the relatively 
untravelled tracks of dirt. 

In this country the book was 
initially banned for libel reasons, but to 
Marcus's knowledge, most of the 
scandals appear as the substantiated 
result of considerable research: 
“Where things are rumours, Anger Is 
fairly explicit that this is the case — he 
doesn't involve himself in a great deal 
of conjecture about facts, and rumour 
is not what he’s interested in.” From 
his days as a movie child-star through 
an impressive list of underground film 
credits, to his affinity with the Beast, 
self-styled black ‘wizard Aleister 
Crowley and to a popular figure of 
public gossip himself, Anger comes 
through as an ugly, difficult, knife- 
carrying man. Marcus: “I'd say he was 
an extraordinary man, very talented. He 
loves to play games with the public's 
viewpoint of him. He loves to frighten 
people, and even mystify himself up to 
a point by the use of Crowleyality... 
He's almost the classic outsider figure: 
in a way he acknowledges that he 
would have liked to have been ona 
Hollywood payroll himself, but only on 
his own terms. In a sense | think he 
would have liked to have been an Erich 
von Stroheim figure...” 

it was hoped that Anger would be 
in London for the opening, but 
completion of a follow-up to the book 
Babylon has postponed, and perhaps 
cancelled, his trip. Marcus is still 
hopeful of a visit if the play transfers 
after its four week run: “What hell see 
is a faithful, if very unliteral 
transposition of the book.... we ve 
made Anger very much the central 
character (Geoffrey Burridge heads a 
high-calibre cast) although he’s not in 
any sense the conventional narrator. 
We've set it up so that the play (as 
opposed to the very episodic, 
fragmented book) is Anger s own, 
rather ritual, recreation of Hollywood, 
using a series of ghostly archetypes 
who gradually come to embody the 
real characters. There is a line of 
continuity that comes partly from 
Anger's own vision and partly from the 
idea that it’s all happening in a kind of 
formalized, film studio way. There's an 
element of creation going right 
through the whole thing — lots of 
mirror images, back-references and 
forward links from story to story to 
create a sort of circle-of-fate idea 
which Anger is very keen on.” 

While there is nothing written for 
Anger that he did not write himself, 
the tone of the book is something 
that’s been recreated imagistically far 
more than verbally. The Arbuckle 
scandal, the demise of the funny 
fatman, the allegations of rape after a 
Labor Day weekend of pure alcohol, 
are played out like a silent film. But 
even with captions and furious live 
music, Marcus stresses a deliberate 
swing away from send up or pastiche; 
the subject is scandal rather than 
gossip, and as such bangs the lid on 
sO many fine-line magical lives. The 
dreams are gone. Luckily, we still have 
the movies. 


[] SIMON GARFIELD 
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@ CURRENTLY running at The 
Photographers Gallery in London ts an 
outstanding exhibition by the French 
photographer Francois Hers. 

Francois Hers longstanding battle 
with the camera, his aggressive 
photoreportage of, for example, French 
society, Portuguese police, Hospital 
wards and Solitude in Patagonia have 
won him world wide acclaim. Ever 
since his founding of the VIVA 
photographers group in 1972, and his 
first one-man exhibition at the 
Pompidou Centre in Paris, the naked 
realism of his pictures have never 
ceased to inspire and amaze. 

If you can't make the exhibition, 
then Thames and Hudson are 
publishing a photographic celebration 
of his life's work. Price, £16.00. 


Young 
Writers 








lan McEwan 


@ LAST YEAR, the Book 
Marketing council ran a campaign 
entitled The Best of British Authors. 
This year, the theme is The Twenty 
Best Young British Novelists, aimed at 
illustrating the quality and promise of 
contemporary fiction. Between 
February 28th and March 12th, you 
will be besieged with posters and 
promotional material in almost every 
bookshop you enter. We are to be 
encourage to read the works of 
tomorrow’s heritage, and to be aware 
of these ‘young’ novelists, many of 
whom are still on the dole. | say 
‘young’ because I'm assured they re all 
under forty, not quite what one would 
expect, since many are already 
established names, such as lan 
McEwan, Martin Amis and William 
Boyd. Others have written their first or 
second novel. The regular ‘best sellers 
are being replaced with new ‘literary 
talent; in future, it would be nice to see 
the age group dropped too. 
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@ DESPITE its several shortcomings, 
one thing that Channel Four cannot be 
faulted on is its single-minded 
determination to revive what used to 
be called the British Film Industry. 
What that means, of course, is not 
simply films made in Britain, but films 
about Britain; not simply domestic 
drama, but about what could quaintly 
be termed ‘the British way of life. 

Currently in production are two 
films both to be released in the 
cinemas before a showing on Channel 
Four later in the year. The first, The 
Ploughman’s Lunch, \s written by lan 
McEwan and directed by Richard Eyre 
— who was responsible for the National 
Theatre's Guys and Dolls: the other is 
Runners, scripted by Stephen Poliakoff 
and directed by Charles Sturridge. 


Stephen Poliakoff and Charles Sturridge 
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McEwan has described The 
Ploughman’s Lunch as being about 
the dicey state of eighties’ morality. 
“One of the most prominent things 
about Thatcher's Britain is a very 
harsh, self-interested vision of the 
world. We don't have very many films 
that show ourselves to ourselves. | 
wanted to write a script about things 
that people have come to take for 
granted: the textures of their 
existence.” 

Though possibly less profound, 
Runners is about something similar. 
Centering on the search of a father - 
James Fox — for his missing eleven- 
year-old daughter, it deals with the two 
years of his life that he spends looking 
for her, and the general heartbreak and 
trudging around. ‘It's not really a 










picaresque adventure around 
England.” Poliakoff explains, “It's more 
to do with two very strong, passionate 
relationships set against England now. 
Its also about young people, but the 
difference is that it's from the adults 
point of view. You could say its about 
the shock of realising whats going on 
in the heads of people growing up- 
the pain of growing up now.” 

Poliakoffs work tends to 
concentrate on one or two characters 
undergoing an obsessive experience, 
and then having something revealed to 
them. At the same time, he hopes that 
the audience will reach some kind of 
similar revelation, by sympathising 
with the characters. 

“| think the most you can hope for, 
is that an audience might think about 
something in a way they hadn't done 
before. You can start with the present 
day background of little hope for 
young people, unemployment — you 
don't have to scream it at the audience 
because everyone knows it's there. But 
if you start with the present day, you re 
also drawing on a shared landscape of 
television, the media, and people in the 
street. People have become so used to 
a diet of police thrillers, that one 
begins to think like that in a real life, as 
the main characters in this film do.” 

For Sturridge, still recovering from 
the media side-effects of directing 
Brideshead, the attraction of Runners 
is the fact that “Its about something. 
Most of the scripts you get arent 
about anything.” Despite that slightly 
enigmatic comment, hes unwilling to 
say quite what he feel Aunners is 
about, and wanders off to direct 
another scene. 

Sturridge and Poliakoff have been 





working together for almost a year 
now. Their last production was a play 
for the BBC — Soft Jargets — dealing 
with the mistaken belief of a minor 
Russian diplomat that he ts being set 
up by the British secret service as a 
spy. They believe in a close working 
relationship between writer and 
director: “For some extraordinary 
reason, we in this country haven t been 
putting them together on film since the 
forties, says Poliakoff. If one looks 
back at the films which are now 
regarded by popular consensus as the 
good British films, you always find this 
combination — David Lean and Terence 
Rattigan, David Lean and Noel Coward, 
Pressburger and Powell.” 

For Sturridge, the attraction of such 
a relationship, ts the ability to direct the 
course of the film as you go along, 
since Poliakoff is always present on 
the set. “The thing about making a film 
is that you ve got an enormous 
number of skills focussed on one. 
point. If you have a complete decision 
on how to do it in your mind before 
yOu arrive, you are not able to use what 
is actually the magic of film-making — 
where you draw on the energies that 
are there and create something out of 
it 

Probably the best thing about this 
rebirth in the British Film Industry ts 
that it will hopefully persuade home- 
grown talent to remain based at home, 
and not disappear over to the States. 
Whether or not this situation will 
continue — bearing in mind the shaky 
financial situation of Channel Four — is 
something that only time will tell. 


CL] SHARON NEEDHAM 
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Vanity Fair 


@ ONE COLD WINTER'S day 
back in 1977, Diana Richardson, 
the curator of photographs at a 
large publishing empire called 
Conde Nast, came across two 
locked filing cabinets. “Strange”, 
she thought, as her curiosity began 
to grow, and she decided to have 
the locks smashed. Inside she 
made an astonishing discovery: 
stuffed into the drawers were 
mountains of old photographs in 
excellent condition, which she later 
identified as the various 
commissions of the old American 
magazine Vanity Fair. 

The pictures were by young 
photographers, some of them then 
unknown, like Cecil Beaton, Man 
Ray, Edward Steichen, Hoyningen- 
Huene and Edward Weston. 

Now, for the first time, these 
photographs of DH Lawrence, Otto 


Peter Lorre. 1936, by Lusha Nelson. 


Getting Smart i 


@ AH! The memories! One of the best 


things to come out of Channel Four's 


delve into the television archives is the 


splendid Get Smart. starring Don 
Adams as the hopelessly inept Agent 
86. Of course, being American, it 


didn't have the sophistication or elan of 


The Avengers, but it made midweek 
tea-time worthwhile. If 7he Avengers 
spoofed James Bond, Maxwell 


Smart's bumblings satirised things like 


The Man from U.N.C.LE. — if such 
incompetence could be called satire. 


Dix, Ernest Hemingway, Bernard 
Shaw, Garbo, Dali, Andre Gide, 
Douglas Fairbanks Senior, Cary 
Grant and Cecil B. de Mille among 
others, have been gathered 
together and reproduced ina 
fascinating book published this 
Spring. 

But VANITY FAIR is more than 
just a photograph album: the 
pictures are far from antique 
mugshots, but are stylish, witty and 
stunning. The author gives a full 
account of the history and the 
running of this once popular 
American magazine, and each 
picture is accompanied by 
supporting notes about its subject. 
And if you've just received your pay 
roll, then VANITY FAIR is published 
on March 14th. 


Ww 0 JiMsoyce 






But all good things must come to an 
end: Mel Brooks and Buck Henry, the 
original creators, went on to better 
things and the series finished. Agent 
86 was resurrected for a full-length 
feature film a couple of years ago, that 
went by the name of The Nude Bomb, 
and featured a starry cast including 
Vittorio Gassman and Sylvia Kristel. 
The result was, by all accounts, so 
dreadful that it was never even shown 
over here. 
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Attered States 


@ “| love the loneliness and power and craziness of America. It is me. It is 


my home and | live in it.” So writes Burk Uzzle, a photographer of the 
American absurd whose first London exhibition opens on March 11th. 
Highly regarded in the States — for his photography rather than his prose, 
presumably — Uzzle made his name at 23 as one of the youngest ever staff 
photographers at the prestigious LIFE magazine.His slightly bizarre 
reportage shots have since earned him a place among the best of the so- 
called ‘new generation’ of American photojournalists, an ironic title 
considering that Uzzle, one of the youngest of the new breed, is already 
into his forties. “The visual soul of America” he says, “is a highway, a 
hamburger joint and a dime store.” One might argue that from over here 
the visual soul of America looks like a battery of Cruise missiles and a 
bottle of Grecian 2000. But whichever way you look at it, Uzzle’s pictures 
are a wry and amusing view of the more surreal side to the American 
Dream, things like “Miss Main Street” at the Daytona races surrounded by 
a group of judges in outsize sunglasses, or the overweight patriot above. 
The exhibition is at the Photographers’ Gallery, Great Newport Street, 


until 9th April. 


[] JIM JOYCE 


@ IN RECENT YEARS, the Boileau 
Arms pub in Barnes has been allowed 
to deteriorate into a shadow of Its 
former self. Where there once stood 
splendid Victorian gardens and the 
Castelnau Raquet Club, there is now a 
vast car park whose chief patrons are 
commuters leaving their cars to walk 
over Hammersmith bridge to the 
underground. 

Now, however ‘the boiler, as it is 
known to locals, is to be given a new 
lease of life. Entrepreneurs Alan Lubin 
and Roger Myers, whose past 
successes include Peppermint Park, 
Coconut Grove, and Fatso's Pasta 
Joint, are planning to restore it to Its 
former splendour. With a working title 
of The Old Rangoon and heavily 
infuenced by the plantation house 
atmosphere of the building, they are 
transforming it into a bar-restaurant 
with a neo-colonial theme. Feeling that 
there is already more than enough 
concrete in London, they plan to return 


the car park to a landscaped garden 
and possibly to include a couple of 
tennis courts. The Victorian 
conservatory is to become a large 
restaurant complete with black and 
white tiled floor and drooping palms. 

The other project these highly 
imaginative gentlemen are engaged 
on, is The Heartbreak Hotel. What ts at 
present the Little Mayfair pub in 
Mayfair is being transformed into a 
small, exclusive hotel comprising six 
suites and two double rooms. Each 
room will have its own video and 
music facilities, and baths for two 
people. There will be a jacuzzi and 
sauna for residents and the hotel's 
restaurant and bar will be a private 
club for non-residents — so as not to 
disrupt the hotel's anticipated rock star 
patrons. 

Both projects are due to open this 
spring. 


[) WILL HILEY 
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OTHING like a bit of 
NI scandal and controversy to 

get you through the day. 
Remember New Year's? Well, | 
suppose that for most of you 
swingers, New Year seems quite a 
long way back, and you're already 
getting bored waiting for 1984. 
Personally, | think I'll keep as far 
back as possible from next January, 
just in case IT happens. Not that I'm 
scared of the prospects of 1984, 
but I've got that funny Orwellian 
feeling. You know, the feeling I’m 
being watched... 


Talking of watching, and of 
course talking of New Years, did 
you see that ‘explosion of totally 
gay elements’ that took place at 
Channel Four on New Year's Eve? 
Of course not, you were probably 
moaning Auld Lang Syne while 
being trampled under foot at 
Tragalgar Square. Even those louts 
at Brookside had a better time than 
that; at least they had the striking 
originality to go playing drunken 
trains in the middle of the street. 

To get back to my point: for 
those of you who missed it, let me 
explain. You see, there was this Gay 
party at Heaven in London, and 
there were lots of very hunky men 
who looked pretty much alike with 
their cropped hair and moustaches, 
and several colourful punkettes, 
who also looked pretty much alike, 
but liked to pretend that they 
didn’t. The camera crew got them 
all to talk about themselves, and 
how they think the rest of society 
sees them. And of course society 
would rather not see them at all. “| 
mean, John Inman and Larry 
Grayson - that's all very well. We 
can laugh at them... But these 
people... well, really!” 

To prove just how the rest of 
society does see them, a taxi driver 
recently told me that he didn't 
watch the programme - despite all 
the press publicity — because he 
read somewhere that it was going 
to be really explicit, and all done 
with subtitles! | don't know which 
papers he reads, but let me tell you 
that for once | felt very proud that a 
British television station has at last 
had the guts to commission such a 
programme, and bring an allegedly 
controversial subject out into the 
open. 

| suppose the problem with 
showing all this kind of thing on 
the box is that people don’t like the 
privacy of their homes broken into, 
so to speak. According to Hilary 
Kingsley at The Daily Mirror, for 
example, the problem with 
Brookside is that it is ‘so 
relentlessly real and ugly no parent 
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would let it loose in the living 
room.” Not only it is ugly, but it's 
honest as well! Your average 
stockbroker-belt-semi-detached- 
with-mortgage-wife-and-one-and-a- 
half:kids-pius-abrador isn't going 


to twiddis the big knob to Channel 
Four in cass he hears something 


damaging to his Q-topped ears. It's 
bad-enough having to use those 
words at the office — he doesn't 
want to hear them at home as well. 
He might even unplug the TV in 
case the kids get bored of Play 
Schoo! and want to switch over. 
Imagine Mrs. Stockbroker-belt 
having to watch all the programmes 
with the kiddies in case they decide 
to switch over! She's so worried 
about the lifestyle and vocabulary 
they'll pick up that she ends up 
with Hers diminished. Hubby comes 
home expecting a small Scotch-on- 
the-rocks, and all he’gets.is a glass 
of warm. milk,and how to make a 
real airplane out of old eggboxes. 

It's not that Channel Four are 
deliberately out for sex, drugs, rape 
and bad language, but they're at 
least trying to make some kind of 
effort towards presenting reality on 
the box. Life isn't all nice and clean, 
now is it? The choice up until now 
has been the late film, a dignified 
chat show, a serialised soap-opera 
about cerealised people, or a clean- 
cut comedy series. Broadcast a 
programme about you and me, 
about real life, and the natives are 
revolted. 

The only problem with Channel 
Four is that they commissioned too 
many programmes from too many 
independents, and a lot of them 
were new to the industry. As a 
result, they're stuck with too many 
unsatisfactories. That's when the 
programmes by the others really 
stand out. But by then, people have 
switched off altogether. 

What worries me more than 
anything else is the embarrassing 
state of its advertising. Some 
nights, advertising is so poor they 
have to fill up the gaps with 
promotional videos. All a bit of a 
shame, because |'m sure it won't be 
long before our new 
entrepreneurial station finds its 
level. After all, ask your mum what 
happened when London Weekend 
started up. 

Unfortunately, the same looks 
like happening with TV-AM. Last 
month Peter Jay staked his house 
in Ealing in a desperate plea for 
advertising support. Unlike Channel 
Four, TV-AM has to finance itself. 
They've got themselves a vast new 
complex in Camden Town, Michael 
Parkinson, Anna Ford, Angela 
Rippon and four gigantic trees 


flown in specially from Mexico or 
somewhere. What they haven't got 
at the moment is the cash to hire 
half the staff they need. And the 
worst thing is that, because of the 
ratings on Channel Four, they're 
really worried that nobody's going 
to watch them. Or that the only 
people watching are the ones 
waiting for Angela Rippon to say 
that word. 


Even $o, forall its good wishes, 
there are still/several things lacking 
in Channel Four's bid to’please all 
the people some of the time. The 
most obvious error, to the 
bloodshot eyes of this particular 
viewer at least, is the accepted 
wisdom of the television moguls 
that we out here don't in.general 
want to hear anything remotely 
serious out of anybody under thirty. 
They will, at a pinch, make 
reservations, provided that the said 
person is female, is presented as 
being both sexually attractive — and 
in the depths of the male viewers 
imagination — sexually available, 
and is also restricted to mouthing 
nothing but inanities. 

it follows that the spate of youth 
programming that has burst upon 
us over the last few months is 
nothing but 4 distraction. Givethe 
little swine .a\pop group, ora 
studio discussion about youth 
unemployment Bring on Paula 
Yates, a token ‘kid’ and a variety of 
concerned young chaps with eager 
and inarticulate vocal styles, and 
make sure that everyone can see 
the lights, the cameras and the 
studio monitors. That's youth 
programming. 

The one thing that is avoided at 
all costs is allowing anyone young 
and potentially disturbing to go on 
television during prime-time and 
say anything intelligent or serious. 
This is not paravoia. | have been 
told this to my face by a BBC 
Television producer, and a nice one 
at that. 

And then they wonder why no 
one wants to watch their television 
programmes or read their colour 
supplements, and the thing they 
find really hard to understand is, 
why should this be true when 
they're all so with-it. The media big- 
wigs of whom | speak - the 
Hampstead, Islington and Kentish 
Town mob - are all products of the 
sixties. They were, you see, all 
young themselves once. They got in 
there young, and now they have no 
intention of letting go, despite the 
fact that they have become as 
reactionary as the people they 
replaced. 





You see, one of the interesting 
by-products of the Sixties was an 
immense hypocrisy. Everyone 
thought that the old order was 
being swept away and that all 
sacred cows were being put to the 
slaughter. But free love ended up 
with cheap divorces and shattered 
kids. New homes for old, meant 
stripped pine for the middle classes 
and piss-stained broken-down 
warrens for the working classes. 
The difference here was that these 
piss-stained broken-down warrens 
had fifty floors instead of two. 
People who grew up in the Sixties 
are fond of telling you about the 
wonders of the comprehensive 
system, but you can bet that young 
Rupert was sent off to boarding- 
school the moment his accent cut 
up rough. The daughter of a well- 
known man who is himself part of 
one of the great Labour families, 
told me that the reason she had 
been sent to an exclusive public 
school — despite the fact that her 
father was on record as being 
opposed to private education — was 
that he did not feel that she ought 
to be sacrificed to his principles. | 
suppose it's all down to exactly 
where on the fence you re sitting. 

In the past few months we've 
had video, Channel Four, TV-AM 
and soon Cable TV. Eyes, thousands 
of eyes invading the stockbroker 
belt. But never fear. This is, 
supposedly, the age of the young 
entrepreneurs. Perhaps in a few 
months time | could be speaking to 
you from a wooden box in the 
corner of the room. Big Sister is 
watching you.... Beware! 
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HAVE a feeling for tits that | wont entrust 
to anybody else,” says Russ Meyer, a week 
before his Guardian Lecture on Film. “'! like 
tits and | want to present them in the best 
possible light.In a way that titillates me, and gives me 
a stirring in my groin.” 

Russ Meyer is just completing his twenty-fifth 
film. Not too surprisingly, its called The Breast of 
Russ Meyer, and he promises that it will do credit to 
his lifelong obsession — women with impossible 
mammary dimensions. 

Breasts will feature in every scene of Meyer's 
autobiographical opus. Because the film is going to 
be a condensation of everything he’s ever done, he 
says he's going to give it his best shot, presenting 
his own psychological make-up in a definitive 
statement. "| hope the film will show how | think, my 
joie de vivre, and why | did what I've done over the 
last twenty-three years. It's going to be a very 
personal film.” 


THE SUCCESSFUL 


OBODY makes a film like Russ Meyer. His 


GLANDSCAPE ARTIST 
formula of square-jawed young men with 


Ni an IO of 34, huge cantilevered heroines, 


and plots that race along with the speed of an 
express train, are what he calls ‘fleshed-out 
cartoons’. His formula has caused him to be 
considered as a persona non grata in Hollywood — 
where he’s thought of as a pornographer — and as 
one of America’s foremost satirists in New York - 
where he’s thought of as something close to a “true 
artist’. 

A Meyer film appeals to a cross-section of 
society, to “rednecks, college students and middle- 
aged couples” —- and here Meyer pauses for 
maximum effect — “and also to a lot of serious film 
buffs’, a comment underlined by the National Film 
Theatre's decision to screen a full Meyer 
retrospective last year. Meanwhile, the newspapers 
and magazines content themselves with referring to 
him as ‘The Titan of Tits’, ‘King Leer’, ‘King of the 
Nudies’ or ‘The Glandscape Artist’. Meyer laughs off 
the name-calling, and points out that depite what 
people say he’s “put a lot of asses, on a lot of seats, 
in a lot of theatres,” and the success of the Meyer 





ANTON RUSH talks to the man who has 
made E-cups a way of life. 
Photograph by Andy Rosen 


formula has enabled him to compete directly with the 
product of Hollywood's major studios. 

He claims never to have lost a dollar on any of his 
films, and in fact Cherry, Harry and Raquel, Vixen, 
Supervixens, and Beyond the Valley Of The Dolls 
have made it into Variety's list of the one t.undred 
top-grossing films of all time. The Guinness Book of 
World Records has also given Meyer the dubious 
accolade of having the longest run ever at a drive-in 
movie. “Vixen played for fifty-four weeks in Aurora, 
Illinois, says Meyer, and that town has a population 
of only 17,000 people. They must have seen it quite 
a few times!” 

Whereas many Americans might only confide 
secret fantasies to their analyst, and pay for the 
pleasure, Meyer likes to see his own quirks and 
obsessions writ large on film acetate, where the 
world can share them, and 4e gets paid for the 
pleasure. Describing his own films, Meyer says they 
are ‘fun and sex, tonque-in-cheek comedy, satire and 
put on.” Describing the characters he says, “My girls 
are all very pneumatic. My heroes are all Dudley Do- 
Good. And my heavies are real evil. It's becoming 
quite a cult.” 


CENSORSHIP: THE UNKINDEST 
CUT OF ALL 


Ess 


S might be expected Meyer has very strong 
views on film censorship. All of his films so 
far have been severely abridged for viewing 
in British theatres. “Supervixens had one hundred 
and thirty seven cuts here, and in Ireland they had 
over three hundred,” says Meyer with an air of total 
disbelief, “| think that you have really shitty 
censorship here in England. If you cut that many 
scenes out of a picture in order to protect the average 
adult filmgoer, it's insane, it's offensive. The thought 
of a Meyer film being edited or cut by any other than 
Russ Meyer is like showing a red rag to a bull.“One 
man does this,” says Meyer, “Mr. Ferman, the Film 
Censor, and he does it with a straight face! The 
problem is now that when you see one of my films, 
you can never tell what the censor cut or what the 
projectionist has cut out for his own private 
viewing!” 

Russ Meyer knows what sells his films, and he 
tries hard to ensure that every film he makes is an 
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American life, is hard to decide. At the end of 
Beneath The Valley Of The Ultravixens there ts a 
moral resumé given by Meyer describing what has 
become of the characters in the story. The bad 
characters get their just deserts, and the good 
characters live happily ever after. “lf you dont make 
the characters pay the piper, then you lack an 
ngredient that a defence attorney must have. It's 
called Social Redeeming Significance. The characters 
can be bad, evil, but they must pay for it in the end.” 
However Meyer's outlook has changed since the 
days of Ultravixens. “Now | have it in the back of my 
mind to do a parody of my own parodies. The people 
would have a great time, the woman would make a 
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cuckold of her husband, the convict would get away 
without having to pay with his life - he d continue to 
be a bad guy. The girl would continue to be 
promiscuous and the husband would continue to be 
a cuckold. Times have changed. | think that | could 
get away with that now, but in the beginning it was 
different. |m not personally moralistic, it just 
occurred to me that it was the way to do it, it could 
circumvent an awful lot of problems in a courtroom - 
it's a formula nothing else, it’s theatre.” 

Meyer insists that there is no message in his 
films, “Why should | have one? | purport to do 
nothing but entertain. Maybe it s better to have 
people write in all kinds of undercurrents, but | dont 


do that. 

On the occasions when Meyer did try to put over 
a moral point he feels that he made a huge mistake. 
The Box Office reactions were very bad, and both 
films only just squeezed past the winning post from 
loss to profit. “A couple of times | fell on my ass. 
Once was with The Seven Minutes, |rving Wallace s 
supposed best-seller. | thought that | should be a 
spokesman at the time because | was in the courts of 
Ohio involved in a case with The Citizens for Decent 
Literature League, defending Vixen, which was the 
Deep Throat of its day. | felt | should be the one to 
make the statement about freedom of expression, 
First Amendment Rights and so on...so | made The 
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Seven Minutes — a courtroom drama about the 
defence of a supposedly pornographic book. But the 
audience wasn't used to that kind of thing from me, 
they expected the same old kind of zippedy-do-dah 
that Beyond The Valley Of The Dolls had. Then | 
went on and compounded the mistake with 
Blacksnake, which was about the slavery question in 
the 1880's. | thought it was great but everybody else 
hated it. Even the blacks hated it.” 

lf you're a feminist and concerned about the 
gratuitous exploitation of the female form in the 
cinema, then Russ Meyer will provide plenty of meat 
for your arguments. Meyer claims that he has never 
been satisfied by the extent of the feminist criticism 
he's received, “but it has helped a lot; it's generated 
activity. But that's all old hat now. | don't think that 
people really give a damn anymore. | certainly don't 
give a damn about feminist arguments. | counter any 
feminist criticism by simply agreeing with anything 
they say.” 

“If i'm accused of exploiting women I'll say. 
"That's true, | exploit them with zeal and gusto.” If 
I'm accused of using women I'll say, “I've always 
used them for my own selfish ends!” If I'm asked 
what | think a woman's place in society is, I'll say, 
“The kitchen or the bedroom.” And after a while 
what have they got to say? Never try to defend 
yourself with women, they re all wound-up 
gramophones!” 

Meyer's heroines on the other hand are often very 
strong women who exploit men, or are very 
independent, commanding people, who get what 
they want and want what they get, which, in its own 
ironic fashion, is supporting women’s liberation. “A 
lot of films are pro-female,” says Meyer, “They put 
the woman in control. The men are just used by 
them, they are willing tools, klutzes. The women are 
the ones after their own physical pleasure.” The best 
example of the theme, argues Meyer, must come 
with the antics of ‘Supersoul’, ‘Superlorna’, 
‘Supercherry’ and co. in Supervixens, which he 
describes as the sum total of all his films. Meyer has 
seven large ladies in the film, which ts an odyssey 





inspired jointly be Horatio Alger and the darker side 
of Russ Meyer's personal life in which all seven 
women are on the make for a young man who works 
for Martin Bormann, who plays a friendly gas station 
attendant in the desert! 


THE MEYER CULT 


TS hard to say exactly what makes a film ‘cult’ 
if viewing material, but Beneath The Valley Of The 
Ultravixens serves as a good example of the 
qualities that have made Meyer's movies compulsive 

viewing for those who enjoy his quirkiness and 
satire. U/travixens is a pastiche of Peyton Place, in 
which a narrator, complete with check shirt, baseball 
cap and pick-up truck, gives us a documentary-cum- 
travelogue commentary on the sexual behaviour of 
the inhabitants of ‘Smalltown’ USA, behaviour that 
only just falls short of sex on an Olympic scale. 

The men in the film even bleed in symbolic 
colours when they receive a solid right to the jaw, 
and the colours correspond to Meyer's idea of them 
as people, “We used different coloured bloods to 
show that a man was either a fag, or a coward, or had 
an anal fixation! The only character in the movie that 
bleeds red is Mr Peterbull, because he's the only one 
that fucks straight!” Needless to say that the 
blackman bleeds white, the gay bleeds pink, and the 
coward bleeds green. “The coloured blood is 
intended to ape the violence, it's just another 
exaggeration.” 

Several of Meyer's films have been very violent, 
but not, he points out, in the serious, Peckinpah, 
exploding-chests-and-fountains-of-blood style. In Up 
for example a character gets a double sided axe 
buried in his chest, then plucks it out, runs a hundred 
yards and kills a giant with a chainsaw! 

But the women in Meyer's films always show less 
physical evidence of violence than the men, a fact 
that enhances the cult quality of his films. “A woman 
would not have a cut-lip or black eyes according to 
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my Playboy-centrefold approach to cinematography. 
If a woman bleeds, then she bleeds gracefully — it's 
all concerned with their physiognomy; hills, valleys, 
and mountains, you know? A good example is in 
Supervixens where Superangel is reincarnated as 
Good, and she’s atop the mountain like Zarathustra, 
with carefully placed blood lines that extend down 
over her breast, and follow the line of the breast and 
the hip and the waist. It’s like a costume, a Daliesque 
approach, | suppose, to create an impression that she 
had bled in contrast to the last time we saw her, in 
the bath tub after Harry Sledge had jumped all over 
her!” 

Sex is also often placed in strange and exotic 
situations in Meyer's films, “Up a tree, behind a 
waterfall, in a bathtub, or as in Lorna in two feet of 
fetid water in the middle of a swamp! It's screwing 
under tremendous odds that strikes me as both 
erotic and funny. When they re screwing it's like 
Rodin has happened on the scene. Every crevice, 
crack and bulge is scripted. It has to be presented as 
if you're doing a layout for Strength and Health. In 
anything | photograph the women have to look great. 
In real life, it's not like that.” 

Meyer likes to think of himself as basically a 
humourist, and is a great admirer of Mel Brooks. Sex 
and violence have been a successful cocktail in te 
cinema for a long time, and Meyer has added excess, 
and parodied the violence and sex. “| enjoy obsessive 
grossness, he says, “but I'd never make a hardcore 
film, or at least | certainly wouldnt do It in a way that 
is normally expected.” For Meyer it would be the end 
of the line if he made a pornographic film as an 
independent producer and director who distributes 
his own product, sharing the same venues as films 
like On Golden Pond and The 1071 Dalmatians. \t 
would literally be the kiss of death, and would place 
him in America and Europe where he has been in 
this country from the beginning — “in the scum bag 
cinemas . 


WHO KILLED BAMBI? 


FEW years ago Russ Meyer was asked to 


A shoot a film with The Sex Pistols which was 
to be called Who Killed Bambi. Meyer 


describes the script as A Hard Day's Night a la 
Valley of The Dolls. \t was to feature an ageing rock 
star who made sorties into the Queen's Reserve to 
shoot deer, which he then presented to the poor. The 
ageing rock star was based on Mick Jagger, and the 
story was to be loosely based on Robin Hood. Meyer 
shot three days and then folded the show. “The only 
problem with the Sex Pistol movie was called 
Malcolm. That was the only problem. We could have 
made a hell of a film, but he wasn't really qualified, or 
in a position to call the shots on the film.” 


THE IMMORAL MR. MEYER 


B UST to prove that he can still give what it 

ss takes at 58, Meyer is planning a new film 
which will be set in Germany and is destined 

to be a Dirty Harry spoof, “the film will star Charles 
Napier (arch Meyer villain) and three abundant 
ladies; The Brazilian Bombshell, Anna Popov, and 
Brunhilda, the buxom accomplice to Mario Fetuchini, 
who's trying to get his hooks on a loadstone that will 
turn a warehouse full of sugar into cocaine! The film 
stars Harry Sledge (Napier) and he’s constantly being 
drugged, bludgeoned, and falling into circumstances 
that involve the ladies. It's going to be an ‘FR’ rated 
film, but we can stretch it. It'll still be a Russ Meyer 
movie. Big tits and a lot of low body blows. 
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Age: 22. 

Student at Farnham West Surrey 
College of Art. These are part of a 
larger project, Public Views, 
exhibited at the Woodlands Art 
Gallery, SE London, last year. The 
photographs are random portraits 
taken anywhere from The Camden 
Palace to the Welsh Mountains. 
Recently jobs include press 
photography for Kinesis Films and 
The Camden Palace, and freelance 
work for BLITZ. 
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Laurence Olivier as Hamiet. 1937. 








Words by Carey Labovitch 
Photograph by Mike Owen 


NGUS likes to wear red. Red waistcoats in 
particular, silk lined and made to measure. 
That particular frosty morning he wore one of 
me his favorite shirts; not only was it red, but the 
most exquisite embroidered — upholstered even — red 
shirt with huge billowing sleeves. 

‘How splendid you look, sir!’ said the young 
photographer on my left. “Quite a picture, eh?” 
replied Angus, and he led us up to his thick-piled 
bedroom on the second floor of that tiny London 
hotel. 

The camera stared at McBean as he half lay on 
the bed, chuckling. While another lens was being 
fitted to the Hasselblad, a ray of sunlight suddenly hit 
him right between the eyes. “Oh | do love being 
photographed” said McBean, trying to bring his 
other leg up. | have to laugh to myself though, 
otherwise | dont look any good. Do you know, | was 
watching myself on the television the other night, 
and | m sure | saw a black tuft on my left eyebrow. 
Here, do you see? Perhaps you could patch it up 
dear, have you got any mascara?’ 

Have | got any mascara? The court photographer 
to the royalty of the English Stage wanted to be 
Player King. McBean lay on the bed, the camera took 
its time; and the flash followed suit. 
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Rene Ray “surrealised”. 1938. The Sketch refused to 
publish this version and chose another with the full 
face. 
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CBEAN is seventy eight years old. In 

IMI 1937 he photographed the young 

™ |aurence Olivier in his first production of 
Hamlet. In 1938, he took the studio portrait of Vivien 
Leigh which won her the part of Scarlett O'Hara in 
her first film. In 1963 the Beaties commissioned him 
to take the cover shot of their first album, and in 
1970 he was called back to the EMI offices to shoot 
the cover of their last. His list of subjects inlcude the 
young Alec Guinness, Cecil Beaton, Noel Coward, 
Ralph Richardson, Mae West, Celia Johnson, John 
Gielgud, Katherine Hepburn, and Marlene Dietrich - 
to name but a few. It also includes a young Cliff 
Richard, Shirley Bassey, Spike Milligan, The Beverley 
Sisters, Tommy Steele, Adam Faith and Marty Wilde. 
McBean's work spans over seven hundred theatrical 
productions since the early twenties. He is said to 
have discovered Audrey Hepburn when he took her 
out of a chorus line at 18 years old, and, for the 
grand sum of fifty pounds, photographed her for a 
cosmetics firm as ‘The Beauty that Dares to Come 
Close. 

“She was such a great beauty — those 
extraordinary wide set eyes, which were so wide that 
it was almost a deformity! I'd made a fake sort of 
desert cluttered with little marble columns I'd 
brought back from Italy. There was a hole in the sand 
about breast high for her to stand in, and | arranged a 
little damp sand around her and told her to stare at 
the camera. | took six shots as usual — | never took 
more than eight — and it was done. One Shot 
McBean they used to call me!” 

One Shot McBean sold 3,800 glass negatives to 
Harvard University in the early seventies for a modest 
$40,000. That was four and a half tons of glass to 
be precise, for the University's Angus McBean 
Archive. This was the Surreal and Portrait collection 
of thirty five years worth of British Theatre. At the 
same time, Angus sold his Belgrave Road studio to 
his then assistant Jake Vallis, and the remaining 
four tons of glass, which were studio sittings only, 
were smashed. 


NE Shot McBean is probably best known for 
© his Surreal photographs. When The 

Photographer's Gallery and the B2 Gallery in 
London both held exhibitions of his work towards 
the end of last year, the B2 was apparently 
‘dismissive of his Surreal work and preferred his 
Portraits. Heads sticking out of sand, heads under 
chairs, half heads covered with plaster, heads 
compared to freshly laid eggs — perhaps all this was a 
little too flippant for our present economic 
depression. And then again, perhaps not. A good 
Christmas present last year was Quartet's lavish 
coffee table catalogue of all these famous heads on 
parade, page after page, in luxurious double printing 
to achieve the same contrasts as in the original 
prints. Angus’s prints were often so black that when 
under glass, people would use them as mirrors. 

What one always wonders, in this new exciting 
age of the compact Kodak Disc, is how it all came 
about. Man Ray was taking Surreal pictures about 
the same time as McBean, and yet McBean claims to 
have invented Surreal photography. Man Ray was a 
Dadist, a serious artist and a philosopher. McBean 
was a photographer, he made masks and for his 
friends, he makes wallpaper. 

"| was born the same day as Salvador Dali, and 
the outbreak of Surrealism which happened in about 
1920 was nothing new; after all, Bosch was doing 
Surreal paintings in the fifteenth century, and it still 
goes on. Surrealism is a lot of very unexplained 
details put together and painted in a completely 
naturalistic — indeed, almost photographic — manner. 
And so | thought to myself that | could do that with 
my camera. My first Surreal picture was of Beatrix 
Leighton in the Greek play Mourning Becomes 
Electra, which is about Agammemnon coming back 
from war at sea. | put an old bollard and some sailing 
tackle in the picture and the end result was some 
strange beauty which looked like a figurehead. 

The Weekly Sketch was very taken with it and 
they asked me to do a series of beautiful actresses as 
Goddesses. The whole point of the pictures was that 
| could take them before the costumes were ready or 
the play had even opened; and of course the 
producers were delighted because of the advance 
advertising.” 
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Man Ray by Man Ray. 


The next Surreal photograph by McBean was 
Vivien Leigh as Aurora, Goddess of Dawn. Angus 
was always good with his hands. He made a plaster 
cast dress for her on to which he wired clouds, all of 
which took twenty minutes to harden. Vivien Leigh 
came back the next week and walked in to her ready 
made set. The title of the picture is Vivien Leigh 
Surrealised . 

“It used to take a whole day to build the set which 
would be already lit for the subject to walk on to. 
There were ten of us to take the picture. There was 
no trick photography in any of the shots. | was what 
is known as a straight photographer. But | now know 
that that's absolute nonsense. A photograph in Greek 
terms is a drawing in light. So, even if you don't use a 
camera, it's still a photograph. You can draw on the 
negative, you can do anything you like, and as long 
as it's produced in the ‘photographic manner, it's a 
photograph.” 

McBean claims he was influenced by the 
Surrealists because “you cant escape the influences 
of your life”. What seems such a coincidence ts the 
similarity between some of his pictures with those of 
Man Ray. Overall, Man Ray was perhaps more 
daring, more adventurous, He wasnt restricting 
himself to any single subject matter. Instead of 
photographing The Great Shakespearians, he would 
concern himself with Suicide, Matter, and whether 
photography was really Art. Angus liked to make a 
living, to be known in all the seven glossies, and to 
print his own pictures. Early in his career, he started 
to print his own Christmas cards, which he would 


"send out to eight hundred friends. But most of all, he 


was known as ‘Angus Darling. 


Flora Robson “surrealised”, 1938. 


“In my whole life | took one hundred and fifty 
Surreal pictures and that includes my Christmas 
cards. They were done for fun. And if | hadn't taken 
those pictures, I'd just be another photographer, and 
| shouldn't be known about. But because | used the 
camera in a way which I'd invented for myself, and if 
I'm ever known in the history of photography - which 
| think | shall be now —| shall always be known for 
my picture of Vivien Leigh.” 

Angus would charge an average of six pounds per 
session, which surprised him when his faithful lady 
secretary told him that due to all the recent sittings, 
she had been putting about one hundred pounds in 
to the bank every week. Seeing that the McBean 
studio housed ten staff, the number of sittings per 
week is a tidy sum for any pocket calculator to work 
out. 

“It wasn't all that long ago either! But | did put the 
price up to eight pounds towards the end. | never 
made a profit on those pictures, and | always gave 
the person whom | had just photographed a fine big 
print to keep. Do you know, most of them have kept 
them, and when they suddenly appear at Christies or 
Sotherby’s, they go for five or six hundred pounds! 
But | think | was quite a good portraitist. The one of 
Laurence Olivier is my favourite picture. It was a 
dress rehearsal, and I'd pushed him into the corner 
of the stage. Somehow or other | must have sensed 
genius. It was all done so quickly that | never 
intended to cut it quite as much as | did, but I'm glad 
| did now, because it makes the picture.” 


NE Shot McBean is now taking photographs 
© of country Churches for a new book to be 

published in the Spring. A far cry from the 
stark humour of his early career. Perhaps he regrets 
all the photographs he didn't take. The one of Garbo 
for instance: “| sat next to her at the theatre once in 
Bournemouth. She was sitting right behind me with 
— as David, my assistant, later said — her hair hanging 
down just like yoghurt! 

| made a mask of her once but that was only from 
photographs. But | would have loved to have taken 
the David Bailey picture of Mick Jagger; | think it's 
absolutely marvellous! | don't think | would like to 
photograph him now, because that extraordinary look 
has got a bit worn. But | must say, | was saying to 
Lindsay de Paul last night that | wished | still took 
photographs these days, because she has such a 
lovely face!” 

Last night, while Angus was regretting his heyday 
with Lindsay de Paul, Jeremy Irons decided that he 
too wanted to be Immortalised, Surrealised or even 
simply Photographed by the Great McBean: “I've got 
to do it: Jeremy lrons went on at me until | finally 
promised I'd photograph him. So he'll have to come 
down to the house. But he'll only get straight 
photography — | can't go back. | can't do that kind of 
thing again. He'll just get quite good straight 
photography, because I'm still quite a good 
photographer, although | haven't got the courage | 
used to have - I'm no longer One Shot McBean - | 
take three shots now! But you see, you have to 
photograph every day, you have to know the camera. 
Your mind mustn't flicker one minute from the 
subject. lf you're fiddling around with the camera, 
you lose it. | now use a Sinar, and of course | have a 
Hasselblad.” 

Three Shot McBean has only one object in mind 
when he is behind the camera, and that is to make 
his subjects look beautiful. Compare his pictures with 
those of Man Ray, and you'll find a stark, clean 
beauty, in which each figure ts immortalised. Man 
Ray, on the other hand, is forever experimenting with 
style, technique and developing processes; his 
picture range from the snapshot, to the haggard 
portrait, from still life to portions of nudity. Daring for 
his time, his half-naked ladies in fur jackets and 
garters were artistically shocking among various 
circles. Today, Bob Carlos Clarke is admired for the 
very same pictures. 


URREAL photography is taken very much for 
A granted these days. Next time you happen to 
wander up your local High Street, have a look 
at the billboards hiding the construction site for that 
new mega-hypermarket. If you haven't got a 
construction site in your High Street, then I'm sure 
you ll guess what I'm getting at: Advertising. 
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Quentin Crisp, 1941. 


The standard of British Advertising is said to 
outshine all foreign competition. Within the 
expanding nucleus of this particular trade, awards are 
presented every few months for the best advertising 
campaign and artwork. “Look at Tony Snowdon's 
pictures of You Can Take a White Horse Anywhere: 
its pure Surrealism! And do you remember that 
Benson and Hedges advert which pictured a 
cigarette packet on an easel? | still have a copy of it, 
and | still don't know whether it was a drawing or a 
photograph!” , 

Three Shot McBean has a message for budding 
young photographers, and that is not to expect that 
an expensive camera, which is a marvellous thing to 


Christmas Card 1949. Note the similarity between this and Man Ray's portrait of Meret Oppenheim an 


have and which makes modern living so much 
easier, is going to make you into a good 
photographer. 

“Its your eye. And nobody can teach you that. 
And I'm afraid that photographers are born, not 
made. Good people to record with a camera are 
twopence a dozen. Anybody can be taught to do it, 
and some people are better than others. But the 
picture is already made the day before, or as the 
person walks about. All you've got to do is choose 
the moment, and keep their interest. And there's just 
one rule which can be broken: never allow, if you're 
photographing with side lighting, the shadow of the 
nose to stay on the face. And if you can, do your own 
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prints. Except if you're a busy commercial 
photographer, and commercial really means whether 
you eat or not, I'm afraid.” 

Angus lay on the bed, chuckling to the camera. 
His one time assistant and now close friend David 
Ball burst in with bagfulls of chic Knightsbridge 
shopping. It was midday, they were leaving for their 
Elizabethan dream house in Suffolk, Back to the 
churches, and back to do the Christmas card for 
1984. The next book Angus will do will be “a picture 
book about Vivien Leigh.” 

The camera snapped its last shots, and McBean 
eased himself off the bed. And he led the way down 
to the foyer, hands in pocket and chuckling. 
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“Fm no longer One Shot McBean - | take three shots now!” Christmas Card 1946 











Camera Arts | 


The magazine that puts you in the picture. 


l 
Fashiaon i 
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National Magazine 
Award Winner 

for General 
Excellence, 1982. 





CAMERA ARTS introduces you to the 
classic masters, the current masters 
and the future masters in every 
photographic field. 


CAMERA ARTS tells the stories behind 
photographic works of genius as they 
have never been told before. 


CAMERA ARTS is the only magazine 
that discusses advanced techniques 
and actually helps you refine your 
photography. Each issue includes 
portfolios by the world’s best 
photographers with commentary on 
how the pictures were created. 
Equipment, technique and the 
photographer's philosophy are all 
examined. Regular features look at the 
techniques of landscape, portrait, figure 
and advertising photography, and there 
are many beautiful full-colour 
photographs. 


Don’t miss a single issue of this 
exciting new publication. Get your copy 


from your newsagent today, price £1.05 





Collections ‘83: Krissy Blakewell (Trent Polytechnic) 


@ AT LAST WHAT we've all been waiting for: a bit of racognition for 
young designers. February 23rd sees the staying of a unique Fashion 
Show Extravaganza, the first of a series of events to be held over the next 
two years to encourage young emerging design talent in the UK. Up to 30 
recently qualified British Designers are exhibiting their ‘wears at an 
evening show to include food, drinks and entertainment. 

lt is hoped that the designer collection will be available to the public 
from retail outlets this Spring. prices ranging from £10 - £300. The show 
is being sponsored by the fashion industry, and long term plans include the 
launch of a London Centre, and a UK road show which might even take off 
into Northern Europe and the USA. 

The Amalgamated Talent show is at The Brewery. Chiswell Street. 
London EC1, on February 23rd. Tickets are £15. 
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Price is right Miata 


M@ BRITISH CLOTHES designers 
may come and go — in one year and 
out the next — but Anthony Price 
goes on and on. Price's expensive, 
extravagant street fashion has been 
gracing more of Britain's better- 
known faces for more time than 
any other similar designer. 

Inspired no doubt by his 
continuing success, Price is staging 
his first show for five years at The 
Camden Palace on March 22nd. 
He's also taking the daring step of 
being the first designer ever to 
charge an admission fee. And as a 
comment on the Fashion industry 
in general, the show is on the same 
day as the Kenzo show in Paris - 
though a couple of extra dates may 
be added, in case the buyers prefer 
Paris. 

Billed as a Fashion Rock 
Extravaganza, the show is going to 
be more than just another catwalk 
parade, the idea being to present a 
theatrical production along the 
lines of a musical. Presumably the 
show will have to be as spectacular 
as possible to prevent the Anthony 
Price clothes in the audience from 
upstaging the Anthony Price 
clothes on stage. 

Tickets are priced £7.50, 
available from Anthony Price, 341 
Kings Road, London SW3 or from 
Ebony, 45 South Molton Street, 
W1. — KA 





Anthony Price 
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Michael Hurd 


HE focal point of any shop is 
F its windows. You the 


customer may never 
discover the goodies in store for you 
if you enter, unless the window 
display can entice you. 

Throughout last year Harvey 
Nicholls recycled their elaborate 
dummies — at present the slant is 
for the Orient — while the orientals 
themselves, like Issey Miyake, have 
stripped their windows almost bare, 
save for a modest (in everything but 
price) chemise or two. But nowhere 
in London has humour abounded 
more, than in an unassuming Gents 
Outfitters in Savile Row. The spirit 
of “Nutter's” windows is truly a 
confirmation of the theory that the 
stiff upper-lip stuff on which the 
British Empire was built was 
nothing more than some Queen's 
sense of humour. 


Future Shock senaeeemenenenineemeemnsniiesinaleamennaieaeeineanes 
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.W. FORTE first opened at its 
Kings Road venue in 1980. 
At that time, the shop was a 
quarter of its present size, and sold 
New Romantic finery: old belts, 
leathers and suedes that owner 
Pau! Forte had picked up in 
Morocco — though it was a look he 
wasn't particularly fond of. After a 
short romance with Harrison Fords 
Raiders \ook, 31-year-old Paul 
decided to close the shop for three 
weeks — all the time he thought he 
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Amused or not, it's difficult not to 
notice the exaggerated displays 
presented by theatre designer 
Mickey Hurd. 

Having no training whatsoever 
in window dressing seems to be 
the key factor. Michael's tableaux 
have no need for symmetry, or an 
education which dictates that this 
jacket should balance that 
trimming. He has no rules, and 
even if he did have, | suspect that it 
would not be long before they too 
were broken. As were dozens of 
real eggs which Mickey delightedly 
smashed in the windows ‘to 
celebrate Easter, what else?” 

His only yardstick is the 
contemporary reference which 
each of his windows has. Not just 
seasonal changes — the windows 
are reworked every six to eight 
weeks — but any topical event can 
expect to find itself featured at 
“Nutter's’: the film Mommie 
Dearest -— “stripped rose bushes 
and Vim tins”; the Royal Wedding — 
“a corgi demolishing a three-tier 
wedding cake”; or an art exhibition 
- “for Christo’s | wrapped a vacuum 
cleaner and other household 
objects in brown paper tied with 
string. 

But what do the customers 
make of these striking displays? 
Joseph Morgan, a director of the 
company, says: “People specifically 
walk down the street to see the 
new windows. Most of the tailors 
down here produce the same 
garments over and over again, year 
in, year out. Michael's windows 
reflect our philosophy perfectly. He 
never repeats anything, and neither 
do we...’ 

CIAIN WEBB 
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would need to revamp the interior. 
It remained closed for three 
months, opening rather tentatively 
in mid-1982 with an enlarged 
interior. “| wanted to use the new 
space,” he says, ‘to achieve a kind 
of open feeling. A studio mode, but 
more like a film studio than an Art 
studio.” 

The result — white drapes 
supported by heavy black 
scaffolding — is certainly very 


- simple, but thankfully falls on the 
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acceptable side of High Tech. “We 
did all that at Beaufort Market back 
in ‘78. Then there were lots of 
things beginning to happen.” 
Although the overall effect is rather 
understated, there are a lot of 
details to be noted. Decidedly 
important, according to Paul, is that 
none of the black scaffolding pipes 
is at right-angles to another, and all 
are easily interchangeable. The 
shop is lit by theatre spots, and the 
changing-rooms, on a lower level, 
are made from white parachutes 
into which the customer is 
strapped, as if into a strait-jacket. 

This is Paul's vision of the 
future. “Futurist clothing needn't be 
all padded shoulders. | prefer to 
design functional, basic utility 
wear.” His title for the collection 
presently hanging by chains in the 
shop, is ‘Protective Clothing’: a 
series of cotton, leather and denim 
separates which enhance the 
human form. “Nipped waists, and 
as graphic as | can get it!" There are 
plenty of flat, matt colours. Blues, 
beiges and greys, although Paul 
would prefer to use just matt black 
for everything. His summer look 
will be mostly laboratory white. He 
hopes to introduce matt black 
dummies into the shop soon, using 
them as decoration rather than as 
clothes hangers. 





Paul Forte 


Most recently, Paul, who boasts 
to having been born in the same 
Scottish town — Dunfermline — as 
Midge Ure and Richard Jobson, has 
been involved in David Bowie's 
latest movie, The Hunger. ‘| had to 
make a suit for him when he plays a 
character who is over three 
hundred years old... 

P. W. Forte believes in looking to 


the future. = 
[) IAIN WEBB 
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AT WAR 


Photographs by Mike Owen 

Styling by Iain R. Webb 

Make-up by Debbie Bunn at Petal 

Hair by Ayo for Schumi 

Modelled by Michaela at Models One; Baillie Walsh 
and Mark Wade at Top Models 
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Chinese Work Trousers by Gregory | Combination top from Amazon, 
Davis, £25.00; Linen Mud Jacket by £14.50; Chinese Work Shirt by 


Stevie Stewart, £22.00; Chinese Gregory Davis, £28.00; Bloomers 
Work Waistcoat by Gregory Davis, from Flip, 99p; Boots from Sacha, 
£18.00. £40.00. 
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Flying Jacket from Flip, £29.99; Tie- | Combination Pants from Amazon, 
Dye vest from Zelona Zaba, £4.50; £10.50; Black Pumps from Rider, 


Cap £4.99 and Gloves £3.50 from £20.00; Web Belt from Flip, £1.99; 

Laurence Corner. Khaki Shorts from Laurence Comer, 
£2.50. 

STOCKISTS 


Gregory Davis (01-359-2850) 

Stevie Stewart, Amazon, Zelona Zaba all at Kensington Market, 
London W8. 

Sacha (all branches) 

Laurence Corner, Hampstead Rd, NW 1. 

Flip, 125 Long Acre, London WC2. 


can still remember a time when I listened 
enthusiastically to Westwood and McClaren 
advocating ‘Clothes For Heroes’; perused 
grainy newspaper photographs which showed 
us that Paris had fallen to the Tin Soldiers of Jap; 
and read numerous editorials by battle-weary 
fashion veterans who pleaded with the Yanks 
(Klein, Ellis, Lauren) to liberate us... 

Now, however, more than ever, people are 
putting together looks which assault you. Bulk, in 
dress, has been dispensed with by the previously 
bedecked to enable easy manoeuvres — and the 
chic set no longer spend their leisure hours 
preening in front of the mirror, but instead 
practice strategies. For them the street is no 
longer a catwalk — but a battleground. Mean 
stares on Mean Streets. An army looking like De 
Niro! In nightclubs they are cushioned as they 
talk tactics with other ranks. Here they can feel at 
ease. At peace. While outside the world is still at 
war... with them. Fashion is ultimately futile: War 
even more so. At least when clothes are your only 
weapons the casualties ¢end to be less severe. It 
must surely mean something when The Sunday 
Times chooses to send War photographer Donald 
McCullin to accompany Michael Roberts to 
“brave the Paris Couture front”. The Invasion of 
the Falklands, or battling to get into the next 
Worlds End show? Dp 
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PARTY PARTY 

Directed by Terry Winsor. Daniel 
Peacock, Karl Howman, Perry 
Fenwick, Phoebe Nicholls. 


AST YEAR a glut of “teen 
_ movies” suggested that the 


whole of suburban America was 





under eighteen and desperate to lose 
its collective virginity. Porky's and Fast 











YOL (THE WAY) 

By Yilmaz Guney. Directed by Serif 
Goren. Tarik Akan, Serif Sezer, Halil 
Ergun. 


B® YOL'S BACKGROUND story 
makes the shooting of Fitzcarra/ldo 
sound like a pleasure cruise: how 
does this plot grab you? It's 1974 
and Yilmaz Guney, number one 
Turkish filmstar-turned-pioneering- 
director, is sent down a one-way, 
nineteen year tunnel on a dubious 
murder rap, by a right-wing military 
regime that suspects his politics 
and bans any screening of his work. 
Gaoled, he continues to direct 
























| don't remember parties like that. Danie! Peacock gets physical in Party Party. 


Times at Ridgemont High went in hot 
pursuit of it as if it were going out of 
fashion, and Puberty Blues proved that 
the state of the nation was no different 
in Australia. The idea was that once 
you'd been initiated into the ways of 
glorious it, true happiness, love and 
adulthood and the occasional 
pregnancy would automatically follow. 
With the notable exception of 
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films, his friends on the outside 
carrying out his secret instructions. 
In late 1981, Guney escapes to 
follow the smuggled negatives of 
his latest film over the border and 
on to Switzerland, where he edits 
his long-estranged brainchild. Yo/, 
the result is rewarded with the 
Grand Prix at the "82 Cannes Film 
Festival. 

Last month, Yo/ opened in 
London, while Guney remains on 
the run from his country, reputedly 
pursued by Turkish agents, his life 
in danger. For Yilmaz Guney, Yo/ 
was certainly a labour of love, but 
perhaps more a matter of life and 
death. 

shot in a patchwork of far-flung, 
fascinating locations around Turkey 
and under-scored by a chilling 
‘Ambient'-type soundtrack, Yo/ 
follows the long homeward 


journeys of five prisoners released 


on a week's parole from an island 
gaol. As their stories unfold, a 
knawingly horrific social landscape 
emerges: The prison guards and the 
curfew-soldiers appear as almost 
benevolent in comparison to the 
apparent ruthlessness displayed by 
the convicts’ nearest and dearest. 
Hardly the green green grass of 
home. 

Unlike Midnight Express, 
perhaps the best-known film 
concerning Turkey, the cruelty of 


Diner, which rose above all its 
bedfellows in terms of intelligence, wit 
and a good choice of soundtrack 
music, all the “teen movies were very 
much conveyor belt Happy Days, with 
as much additional crudity as an 
under-18 certificate would allow. The 
general rag bag of characters — wide 
boy, shy boy, pretty girl, fat girl — all hid 
hearts of gold beneath their shows of 
bravado. Each was eager to grow up, 
but loath to leave their teens behind. 

The British Film Industry, in 
contrast, has been slow to follow up 
the example of the Americans. Perhaps 
it's because we re more ‘hung up’ by 
sex, than obsessed with it. Films like 
Gregory's Girl or David Puttnam’s First 
Love series for Channel Four are 
poignant and a bit embarrassed about 
the girl next door. A bit more reluctant 
to rip her knickers off at the beach. 


Films about you and me are thin on the 


ground unless we spent our youth 
either in the nick or yearning over the 
prettiest kid in the class. 

As aresult, Party Party is 
something of a rarity. The film started 
off as a thirty-minute end of term 
project by film school graduate Terry 
Winsor, before it was picked up by the 
ubiquitous Clive Parson and Davina 
Belling, who persuaded him to remake 
it as a full-length feature. Basically it's 


Yo/'s antagonists is portrayed as a 
means of social coercion, rather 
than terror and injustice being 
blindly splashed about the screen 
as if they were some sort of 
national perversion. 

Turkey has never been sure 
which side of the blurred border 
between Europe and Asia it rests 
on. Yo/'s scenarios depict it as 
painfully pulled both ways: a 
country torturing itself on the rack, 
with its terrifying polyglot of 
western aspirations, dictatorship 
politics and Muslim codes of 
patriarchy, male honour and the 
total suppression of women. 

Yo/'s anti-heroes arrive in very 
different corners of the country, but 
the same contradictory cultural 
strange-holds reach out to grip and 
twist them all. Faced with 
situations distorted by the limbo of 
their time in gaol, they're pulled by 
their hearts, pushed by the brutal 
dictates of tradition and haunted by 
the spectre of state law. Following 
one set of rules necessarily involves 
breaking another: ‘crime’ is 
impossible to avoid — and the only 
real victims are the convicts 
themselves. Their resigned sadness 
permeates the entire film, drawing 
us into an escalating atmosphere of 
quiet, huge despair. 

Yo/ cinematically reflects the 
social agony of the emerging Third 
World nations as powerfully as The 
Message screams the urban pain of 
the developed West: “It's a fair cop, 
guv, society's to blame......."" See the 


film: Get the joke. 
CC} TIM GRAHAM 


Tarik Akan in Yilmaz Guney’s remarkable Yol. 


the story of a South London New 
Year's Eve party, and it's pretty much 
like any party you ve ever been to. All 
the standard characters are here — the 
fat girl, shy boy and so on — as well as 
the token skinhead, biker, smoothie, 
“engaged couple’ and at least half a 
dozen other people you know. But co- 
writer Daniel Peacock sees it as more. 
“It’s about the tnumphs of the little 
folk,” he says, “the ones who face 
rejection all the time. The film is 
comedy and entertainment but it’s got 
many levels of human behaviour 
running through it.” 

You'll recognise familiar human 
behaviour with everyone trying to get 
off with the person they fancy, falling 
down the stairs and throwing up tn the 
garden, but when the whole thing 
deteriorates into a custard pie fight (do 
it's as if Winsor didn’t know quite what 
to do for an ending. 

Still it's an admirable debut, and a 
welcome change to see bobby sox, 
drive-in movies, surfboards and 
American FM radio, replaced by 
fishnet tights, brown ale, Ford 
Cortinas, and a worthy, though 
conservative, selection of the best in 
British music. 
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AN OFFICER AND A GENTLEMAN. 
Directed by Taylor Hackford. 
Richard Gere, Debra Winger, Louis 
Gossett Jr. 


B@ An Officer and a Gentleman 
opens over here carrying with it the 
impressive qualification of being the 
film that recently topped E.T. in the 
American Box Office charts. It has also 
propelled star Richard Gere into the 
hallowed ranks of America’s elite 
leading men, most of whom — Redford, 
Newman, Hoffman, even Harrison 
Ford — are about ten years his senior. 
All of which must be rather gratifying 
for a man who was written off as 
bedroom poster material after films 
like American Gigolo, until he took on 
one of the roles in the Broadway 
production of Bent playing a German, 
interned in a concentration camp for 
his homosexuality. Maybe it all 
depends on whose bedroom wall 
you re on. 

In An Officer and a Gentleman 
Gere plays Zack Mayo, a young loner 
who determines to rise above a seedy 
background by training to be an 
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THE EXECUTIONER’S SONG 
Directed by Larry Schiller. Tommy 
Lee Jones, Christine Lahti, Eli 
Wallach. 


M@ HERE COMES Gary Gilmore, the 
man with the strange walk. At Salt 
Lake City Airport in April 1976 you 
can see that for 18 of the last 22 years 
little bits of starch had pumped around 





aviation officer under the brutal 
supervision of drill instructor Louis 
Gossett. Along the way he falls in love 
with a local factory worker (Debra 
Winger), and the two provide one 
astonishingly erotic love scene, which 
prompted a fellow reviewer to mutter 
under his breath, “God, they must be 
really doing it...” Allin all, it's an 
entertaining, if rather unadventurous 
film, that only very occasionally 
threatens to fall back into the style of 
an up-market TV Best Sellers series. 
The ending is decidedly saccharine, 
with Gere in shining white literally 
sweeping his damsel off her feet. 

The industry obviously couldn't 
wait for Gere to get back in front of the 
camera. He already has two more films 
in the can awaiting release — a remake 
of Jean-Pau! Belmondo’s classic 
Breathless, and a version of Graham 
Greene's The Honorary Consul. in the 
meantime, he's probably sitting at 
home polishing up his Oscar 
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his body so that even when he was 
making it with his girlfriend he looked 
like a man digging a metal trench. 

The coiled-up chicken coop jail to 
which Gilmore swore he would never 
return had also developed this eerie, 
springed walk. A steady, soft tread on 
parole, creeping up on Provo, Utah 
State: from his cousin Brenda to his 
girlfriend Nicole, from a stalling 
Mustang to a gleaming white truck, 
from shoplifting beer to the shooting 
of gas station attendant Max Jensen, 
and again from that gleaming white 
truck to the shooting of motel manager 
Ben Bushnell. And when he quit the 
death-row cell to the bass-drum walk 
out, just six years ago, to his execution 
in a police-tight cannery a quarter mile 
from the jail, that of course was also a 
pretty swift, well-heeled walk into the 
heroed echo rooms of U.S. mythology. 

Norman Mailer wrote the book, the 
teleplay for NBC-TV, and the 
screenplay of The Executioner's Song, 
the movie for Europe (Gate, Notting 


EATING RAOUL 
Directed by Pau! Bartel. Paul Bartel, 
Mary Woronov, Robert Beltran. 





@ Fating Raoul is an absurdist 
morality tale for all hip swingers who 
frequent the singles bars of middle 
class America. Paul and Mary Bland, 
(played by Bartel and Mary Woronov) 
are two Hollywood misfits, trapped in a 
society where dreams of chasing 
greenbacks have ridden roughshod 


Hill, Warner West End from 17 
February, nationwide two weeks later 
and on video from September). His ts a 
cold, detailed account — a Pulitzer Prize 
winning big pile of facts — the trail of 
Gilmore's walk and the events rather 
than the character studies. The killer's 
walk in all this is important for one 
reason: it’s one of the very few quirky 
insights into the subject — perhaps 
misdirected, possibly misleading — that 
hasn't already been boiled dry from the 
steamy Gilmore media vat. 

The familiar hazy picture — that 
Gilmore killed the guys needlessly and 
ordered his own shooting rather than 
face a life sentence — is now brutally 
detailed, with all the myth still 
beautifully intact. There is little 
indication of motive, few mood studies 
and even less cohesive character 
development; the movie informs, but it 
is neither entertaining nor moving — an 
extended Monday night Panorama 
might have done it better. 

Director/ producer Lawrence 
Schiller gobbled up the film and book 
rights to the Gilmore story some two 
months before the execution. This 
itself throws out a prickly theory that 
says that to make the picture not only 
clean and factually super, but also 
honest to the man and true to life, you 
need more than witness accounts and 
a hand-picked piercing cast. The theory 
runs that you had to be there at the 
bottom line — you had to see him walk 
at the beginning, not just get pumped 
at the end. In fairness, Schiller worked 
all he could. Portrayed as all sympathy 
in the film, he posed as an ‘estate 
consultant to make the initial Gilmore 
contact, and later sent in written 
questions in return for the killer's 
taped answers. Together with Mailer 
and Gilmore's last attorneys he 
interviewed, researched, checked and 
confirmed. He hooked up Tommy Lee 
Jones for the lead (Coa/miner's 
Daughter etc) and having assured the 


over epicureanism. Kitted out with 
matching orange pyjamas, comfortable 
in the matrimonial sterility which their 
twin single beds suggest; the Blands 
have as much in common with the 
sexrobatics of the West Coast as Boy 
George would have with Pavarotti. 

The couple cherish a dream of 
moving out of the city and opening a 
country restaurant but when Paul 
Bland loses his job, it seems that the 
only place they'll be moving to is the 
back of the Welfare queue. As the 
restaurant dream fades into the sordid 
reality of grubby Hollywood streets 
and lecherous suggestions from 
liberated swingers, the Blands find 
themselves forced to take action. 
Nobody after all, earns twenty 
thousand dollars in legitimate 
enterprise in two weeks. With the help 
of a frying pan, some garbage bags 
and a few kinky perverts, who as Mary 
Bland remarks, no one would miss 
anyway, the Blands take lucrative 
revenge on a decadent America. When 
a Mexican burglar, Raoul, stumbles 
over a cadaver in the kitchen; it 
becomes clear that while tit ‘n’ arse 
may be one man’s meat, cannibalism is 
another's means of survival. 

Crude lighting and gimcrack editing 


Provo Utah locals that he would not 
glorify Gilmore, got the reserved 
approval to film entirely on location in 
the boiling stamping ground of the 
Public Man's apocalypse. Seen ina 
shortened version in this country — the 
telebroadcast in America was almost 
twice as long — the layout is sadly one 
of scissors and paste. 

The final scenes are ones of 
fabulous disarray. Prison wardens, 
inmates, priests, matrons, judges and 
new attorneys crowd the last half hour, 
as if Schiller had been contracted for 
so many speaking parts, so many 
walk-ons and so many minutes of 
unclarity. There are few of the moral 
issues surrounding Gilmore s 
execution, and not enough of the 
conflict between his attorneys and 
those, including his mother and 
brother, who tried to halt the shooting. 
There were some clear alternatives to 
Schiller's documentary approach, and 
the director brushed unhappily with 
two of them: the first hour veered 
towards a gun-on-the-loose, Badlands 
road movie, or perhaps a humourless 
Bonnie and Clyde; and the last hour 
toyed with the courtroom drama. By 
sticking to snatched chronological 
events, Gary's brother Mikal says that 
the movie quite missed the real 
Gilmore: ‘There was little that 
suggests the reach of Gary's 
deadliness, or the range of his 
intelligence.” 

The Executioners Song should 
merit many screenings as late 20th 
Century only-in-America archive 
footage. But it won't do much for 
psychology — Mailer freely admits that 
he does not fully understand Gilmore 
and so left the textbook side out of it. 
Yet without that attempt, the film 
stands as a spineless loss of 
opportunity. 
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give the film the amateur feel of a 
home movie gag. The central idea is 
very funny, more so perhaps in the 
abstract than when put on celluloid. 
The mixtures of realism, bizarre 
absurdism and humour ride in an 
uneven balance, so that one feels that 
Eating Raoul, given different 
circumstances might have attained the 
grand guignol heights of La Grande 
Bouffe. Unfortunately it doesn't. 
Bartel, himself is a quiet-voiced 
fellow, who you might expect to find 
organising a tombola stall at a vicarage 
fete. Two earlier features: Death Race 
2000 and Private Parts, made with the 
collaboration of Roger Corman, helped 
establish Bartel as an enfant terrible of 
cult cinema. He hopes that a similar 
audience will flock to Eating Raoul. |n 
a sense the film is more a tongue in 
cheek cultural commentary on certain 
facets of American society which as 
Bartel himself admits, are alien to 
Britain. Rather like his one time patron, 
Roger Corman, Bartel has a surprising 
streak to him. He likes happy endings 
and he hopes that Eating Raoul, a 
B movie gone cult, will amuse rather 
than shock. 
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A light-hearted moment from Sam Raimi's Evil Dead. 





& . Evil Dead has been described as the most 
fot terrifying film since The Exorcist. TRACY 
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ASICALLY the cheapest picture you 
can make is a horror film or a soft porn 
picture, so | suppose the real reason we 
set out to make a horror film was out of 
economic considerations. Sam Raimi is the twenty- 
three-year-old director and writer of Evil Dead, which 
opens at The Scala cinema this month. 

The film is a lavish blood and plasma fantasy 
which manages to incorporate almost every stock 
cliché from the horror film maker's bible. Echoes of 
The Exorcist. overtones of The Texas Chainsaw 
Massacre and memories of Hammer horror tradition 
flesh out the film. The plot is as taut and sketchy as 
the genre allows. Five college kids set off for a 
vacation in a house in the Backwoods of Tennessee. 
When a shaky bridge — the only link with the outside 
world — collapses once the car has crossed it, the 
audience knows that the bumpy ride through gory 
flesh and dismembered limbs its about to begin. 

“If you put over the question in a flat sense, such 
as, ‘Where's the humour in blood and gore?’ well, 
then it's very difficult to see where any enjoyment 
might lie. | mean it's very difficult for me to defend 
Evil Dead when someone talks about it in those 
terms, but | think it’s the attitude, how it’s portrayed 
on film, which is funny’. Raimi certainly has no 
pretensions about the film. Neither does he make 
any claims for it as anything but a shrewd piece of 
entrepreneurial activity. When he and relcere ems s 
Robert Tapert were evicted from their Detroit 
apartment, they decided it was tme to put their keen 
amateur knowledge of film making to a more 
lucrative end. Evil Dead, now billed as ‘the ultimate 
experience in gruelling terror’, began as a short story 
written by Raimi, metamorphosed into a screenplay 





responsible for this blood ‘n’ guts extravaganza. 


and will now, no doubt, become a fully fledged cult 
film. 


ma AIMI'S only previous experience with film 

r had been with Super 8 movies, and a keen 
interest that would occasionally persuade 

him to present films in place of college papers, when 
studying at Michigan University. Yet there's nothing 
tacky or incomplete about his first feature. Suspense 
is tightly controlled and the narrative leads us down 
quite a few quiet cul-de-sacs on the road to 
decomposing flesh. During the first meal in the 
haunted house, the women are presented as the 
timorous creatures we all recognise from the 
prototype horror film. Suddenly, one of the men, 
Scott, hears noises from a previously unnoticed trap 
door and with the stupidity natural to all characters in 
such films, sets off to investigate. When his friend 
Ashley displays the naivety of a two year old child 
and disappears underground to follow, we all expect 
the bloody worst. This is, after all, the cheapest trick 
in the bag of blood and guts: lure all your characters 
down into a deserted cellar and have them 
dismembered by an axe wielding ghoul. 

“Sure the people in this are pretty stupid. They 
make the mistake of going out into the woods when 
they've been told not to. They re all pretty stupid, 
especially the guy who goes down to unlock the trap 
door. He's the one who runs around screaming the 
whole time.” But the film's strength ts that Raimi 
doesn't rely on these universally accepted plot 
principles: Scott is found hiding in a cellar full of 
bones, his idea of a practical joke. There are, of 
course, the statutory few clues which direct us into 
the maze of nightmare land: A violent thunderstorm 
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lashes the house, a window flies open, noises are 
heard from the cellar and a woman finds herself 
drawing the gruesome face of one of the undead. 
Against this background, Ashley and his girlfriend 
are occupied with the homely student — well, homely 
rich student — activity of snorting coke. Despite all 
the intimations of evil foreboding, Raimi tightly 
retains the sense of a routine normality. 

But of course, when Linda ventures out into the 
woods, the pattern is broken. The dormant primaeval 
forces of another power, with which the trees are 
imbued, seize their opportunity. There follows one of 
the most impressive scenes of the film, Linda's 
horrific arboreal rape. Branches whip out from trees 
and wind themselves round her limbs like Coiling 
snakes, a ghostly fog rolls towards the house and her 
screams go unheard. Roped securely to the ground, 
she can only struggle helplessly against the moving 
forest. If Bertolucci has gone down in film history as 
the man who found a new use for butter, then Raimi 
will be remembered as the man who offered the tree 
trunk as an alternative for a dildo. 

“| really love Shakespeare, particularly Macbeth. 
The witches, the rhymes, the poetry and the emotion 
are all beautiful. In fact | like it so much, | ripped the 
woods scene right off and took that for the film . 

With Linda's terrified return to the security of the 
house, the evil which has contaminated the woods, 
finds a means of infiltrating it. The ritual of a carefree 
student vacation is turned upside down. The three 
women — querulous girlfriend, timorous female and 
all American blonde — change into venomous 
cackling spirits, hell bent on destroying the two men. 

“The women’s parts grew out of my strong 
feeling for the women's movement. | really believe in 
equal rights. For some reason, | feel that if you make 
a horror film, because of the women’s movement 
now, you can't have the women scared out of their 
wits as they usually are in horror films. So | tried to 
put the shoe on the other foot for a change and make 
the men terrorised. ~ 

Nemes) Milumculelee cm em demu 
Christian Metz from their Colin McCabe will see in 
these ravening faces of female destruction, an 
embodiment of the male psycho — sexual fear of 
women. Yet there is something rather splendid in 
Raimi’s depiction of the women as female monsters, 
intent on destroying their lovers. Fortifed with a 
slavering sulphuric strength, the possessed women 
battle in unequal combat with the men. Chainsaws, 
stakes amd holy burial are all tried and yet the ghouls 
live on. “Look, she’s your girlfriend, you take care of 
her.” Scott screams as he runs towards the door, 
where a demonette with decomposing flesh and 
wicked talons proceeds to tear his leg off. Raimi 
offers us an excellent suggestion on how to halve the 
divorce rate and also makes a tongue in cheek gibe at 
the male habit of making self preservation an 
overriding priority. 

“| think the film is funny really because of its 
super excess, it goes far beyond the realistic into the 


super realistic. | dont think people can really see it as 
terrifying because it has no basis in reality. Sure 
there's violence in Ew! Dead. but in all cases it's only 
in self-defence, as a last resort. It's not presented in a 
pretty light at all and I'm not sure that the evil spirits 
do win out’, says Raimi with a maniacal laugh. 

Yet as Mary Whitehouse has pointed out, horror 
films are all very well if you know the audience can 
swallow the special effects with a pinch of salt. 
Although the products of this particular genre are 
securely confined within the conventions of a cult 
tradition, there is always the chance that the film will 
influence the audience. According to producer 
Robert Tapert, horror films in America are the opium 
of the thirteen to sixteen year olds, who pay their 
money for the thrill of being scared into a catatonic 
trance. Raimi and Tapert hope that most of the 
budget will be recouped on college campuses where 
students jaded sophistication with celluloid has 
turned horror into a super cool cult. Texas Chainsaw 
Massacre for example, a film which Raimi admires, 
made Tobe Hooper a millionaire because it was such 
a success with American colleges. 

“After the kids, the most on crowd for horror ts 
the Forty Second Street crowd in New York; they're 
the people who are waiting to go to prison. They pay 
their four dollars and they're entitled to do anything 
they want. If they dont like your picture or they 
don't like what a character is doing or they just want 
to say something, they say it. That's the kind of 
response you really want, those people have a good 
time watching and when they get mad at the 
characters they ll scream out: ‘What the fuck you 
doing that for, bitch? © 

This is the type of response which Tapert thinks 
Evil Dead merits. The film is a somewhat visceral 
experience and it's meant to be kind of physical. You 
just scream and laugh but it doesnt attain to higher 
levels of thinking and it certainly doesn't stimulate 
your intellect.” 


Tt APERT, a smooth-voiced American in his 
early twenties once wanted, ironically to work 
for the government as an economist planning 
the conservation of natural resources. Raimi, whose 
first desire was to become an airplane pilot, was told 
by his school that he'd be better off as a trouble 
shooter. “When | asked them for a clarification they 
said | was best off at fixing washing machines and 
dish washers when they had a problem.” Raimi adds 
wistfully that at one time he also wanted to be a 
meteorologist: “They had this course in weather that 
l liked”. 

Yet life has a strange way of frustrating the most 
mundane of daydreams. Growing up in Detroit, home 
of America’s vast motor industry and a city with a 
lethal crime rate, gave Raimi and Tapert few 
cinematic opportunities. So they decided to bring 
Hollywood to Detroit, and persuaded lawyers and 
elec eMCoMel Vial eMin Mil cMallaelcc em inelll--[semeelelale 
budget for their first feature. Yet sadly, response in 
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Raimi's home city has been unenthusiastic. “We 
couldn't even get a local paper to cover the story”, 
says Tapert. 

Their parents too, were slightly taken aback by 
their children’s encounter with commercial 
mutilation: “When my parents saw it, well my 
mother said it was O.K. and my father said it was 
good. But my mother thinks it's good now: she’s 
seen Poltergeist’. Tapert is slightly more honest 
about his parents reaction. “My mother and father 
won't see it again. They ve seen it twice and I'm their 
son and all that, but basically they re revolted.” 

Having made a commercially successful feature 
film at twenty-three, Raimi would seem to be the 
next heir to Steven Spielberg. Like the latter, Raimi is 
the child of American suburbia; he believes that film 
is principally a means of telling a story and he prefers 
to tell that story through the form of a thriller. Raimi 
himself is surprised by his comparison with ' 
Spielberg. “| really admire him as a film maker but | 
don't want to be the next Steven Spielberg. I'm not 
so much interested in box office entertainment but in 
making a film that people will like. | guess they 
should be one and the same but they aren't always.” 
Although Raimi took several courses in film criticism 
at university including a whole paper on Fellini, his 
favourite film makers have come out of the American 
commercial mainstream. The success of Evi) Dead 
hasn't changed his attitudes. “Recently Robert and | 
have been going to two dollar specials — that's mostly 
porn and horror films’. 

Despite Raimi's feeling that films shouldn't be 
born out of pure commercial enterprise, he admits 
that he does have an idea for a sequel to Ewi/ Dead. “| 
hate to admit it but | do have this idea where the 
character gets sucked into a time warp of the year 
1300 A.D. I'm not sure that | can say at this point 
because to tell you the truth, that poor bastard’s 
future is riding on the box office. He's praying to god © 
that he’s going to make some money because if not, 
he’s had it.” Raimi may give the impression of a quiet 
well-mannered post-adolescent who puts morality 
above financial reward, but he’s also obviously a 
shrewd operator who knows the value of a sequel 
when he sees tt. 

He insists however that his next script is a thriller 
which is set in Detroit. “It's a crmme movie called he 
Relentless which | suppose ts influenced by the Film 
Noir genre and because Detroit was built in the 
twenties and thirties, it's really a perfect location. ~ 
Once again, Tapert hopes to raise money from 
private investors so that he and Raimi can retain 
complete control over the picture. With distribution 
deals signed for Fvi/ Dead, here, and in America and 
Canada, finance may not be too much of a problem tn 
future. So what next? Isn't Raimi interested in 
making a film about real people doing real things in 
the American present? “No, that doesn't really 
interest me. | love Fellini, but don't think I'd ever be 
tempted to make something like 8/2 — | don't think 
I'm that interesting.” 








BY ANTON RUSH 


“When | did my self-portrait, | left all the pimples 
out because you always should. Pimples are a 
temporary condition, they don't have anything to 
do with what you really look like. Always omit 
the blemishes — they're not part of the picture 
you want.” 


Andy Warhol - From A to B and Back Again. 


“If you really want to suffer, go see something 
and then go see it again. You'll see that your 
suffering goes by quicker the second time.” 


Andy Warhol - (ibid). 


BVVO delicious ironies from the horse's mouth, 

that are a suitable departure point for.a look at 

Andy Warhol (a.k.a. Warhola), artist, film- 
maker, author, and magazine publisher, born at 
Forest City in the county of Susquehana on the sixth 
of December 1930. Nine of his better-known films, 
from an avant garde, quixotic collection that spanned 
the sixties, are about to be released on video by 
Virgin Films, The films tend to divide neatly into two 
groups — the ones Warhol made, and the ones 
Warhol put his name to: the “factual 
documentaries , and the fictional stories. 

Unlike his self-portrait, Warhol, in the films he 
made himself, captured all the blemishes of his 
entourage of transvestites, the obese, drug addicts, 
homosexuals and lesbians. The weird, voyeuristic 
relish with which he did so, made him, after the 
Campbell's Soup Can and Marilyn Monroe, the latest 
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int of the New 
York Underground. The pantheon of bizarre heroes 
and heroines was exactly what Warhol wanted as 
part of his sixties picture, and together, in their 
largely unscripted, unco-ordinated, stoned-out frolics, 
they painted an awesome facsimile of underground 
life in Manhattan -— blemishes and all. 

For me, seeing a Warhol film right through 
without recourse to the bar, the toilet, fresh air, or a 
good book, is practically impossible. If you really 
want to suffer, go and see Che/sea Girls, and then go 
and see it again. You Il see that your suffering goes 
by quicker the second time. Three and a half hours 
might even seem like three... 

Warhol once said, “people are fantastic. You can't 
take a bad picture.’ An example of just how far that 
philosophical rubber band can be stretched is well 
illustrated in Chelsea Girls, set in the infamous hotel 
where Dylan Thomas breathed his last, and Sid 
Vicious stabbed Nancy Spungen. Warhol, the Cecil B. 
De Mille of Midtown, didn't believe in cuts — all he 
did was turn the camera on and turn it off several 
hours later, What follows is a marathon of badly 
recorded conversations that make all dialogue 
unintelligible, and the tedium of unedited domestic 
routine, sharing a split screen with a nervous, brittle 
conversation between a man and a woman on a 
couch, exorcising the dregs of the latest drugs. 
Elsewhere in the film, Brigid Berlin, daughter to the 
head of the Hearst Publishing empire, is seen taking 
a poke — a fix. The ambience amongst the characters 
of Warhol's freak show was certainly one of constant 
drug abuse and off the wall antics. Baby Jane Holzer, 
one of the earliest Warhol Superstars, finally left the 
clan because “there were too many crazy people 
around who were stoned and using too many drugs. 
The whole thing freaked me out, and | figured it was 
becoming too faggy, and sick, and druggy. Warhol, 
however, was not a participator. According to Walter 
Hopps, “everyone around him was ravaged on drugs, 
though | never saw Andy smoke a joint.” 

There are some pretty strong intimations of the 
voyeuristic side of Warhol's character in Che/sea 
Girls. Like most of the films, sex is lurking in the 
wings, always around but rarely shown. One 
segment has some of the Superstars. living out a little 
sadism routine: one girl is made to crouch under the 
dressing-table, while another paints her nails. The 
third spends her time snapping, scowling and 
kicking at the others. Another section features a bed 
full of gays in various states of undress chatting each 
other up. 

Couch, however, is something of an oddity in that 
the sexual ambience of the Factory crowd is made 





graphically direct. Basically, it's just twerity-four 
hours of people coming in and having sex on a 
couch. Apparently Warhol would sit.and watch the 
film in such quiet contentment that one cohort 
compared him to a Buddhist in the highest state of 
nirvana. Even Truman Capote, who spent a long time 
being bothered by fan letters from Warhol until his 
mother told Andy to stop, has commented on 
Warhols interest in voyeurism. “He's very interested 
in pornography. | know he has a big collection, 
because he trades — like kids who trade bubble gum 
cards — with someone | know who has a truly great 
collection.” 
Norman Mailer, who is more generous to Warhol 
as a film-maker than | could ever be, has said that he 


‘feels that the films are historical documents. Taling 


feels that the films are historical documents. Talking 
of Warhol's Aitchen, he says, “You can see nothing 
but the kitchen table, the refrigerator, the stove and 
the actors. The refrigerator hummed and droned on 
the soundtrack. The dialogue was dull and bounced 
off the enamel and plastic surfaces. It was a horror to 
watch. It captured the essence of every boring dead 
day one's ever had ina city. | suspect that ina 
hundred years, people will look at Kitchen and say, 
‘That is the way it was in the late fifties and early 
sixties in America. That's why they had the war in 
Vietnam. That's why the rivers were getting polluted. 
That s why there was a typological glut. That's why 
the horror came down. That s why the plague was on 
its way.” 

Warhol hated meaning in his films. They are not 
supposed to have any message, just to be random 
static of mid-sixties neurosis. But even so, this 
working to an end where there is no definable 
meaning, is in itself quite calculated. Ronald Travel, 
who wrote a large number of Warhol s scripts, 
commented that he was asked to work at something 
until it meant nothing. “My problem as the 
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scriptwriter was to make the scripts mean nothing. | 
worked on getting rid of characters. Andy had said, 
‘Get rid of plot.” Travel and Warhol would sit side by 
side like two Hollywood directors and tell and actors 
what to do, and sometimes Warhol would remark 
distastefully that the action looked like a Hollywood 
movie, whereas what he wanted was a “sloppy, 
garbagey look”. 

Warhol's preoccupation was to deal with 
unexploited territory in his films. The sado- 
masochism of a film like Viny/ was there not'just 
because it was theatrical, but because it was novel. 
By doing so, Warhol managed to turn a motley 
selection of junkies, models and out-of-work actors 
into superstars in New York's eclectic cafe society. Of 
Edie Sedgwick, Nico and Viva, Danny Fields says, 
“They were definitely superior beings. They're the 
women we all want to worship. | mean, Virgin Marys. 
At the same time, they were very destructive people 
— self-destructive and other people-destructive. They 
were riding the whirlwind.” 

The story of Edie Sedgwick and the Warhol 
crowd is told in a book — Edie, by Jean Stein 
(Jonathan Cape) — and the film Ciao Manhattan, 
subtitled ‘The Wreck of a Warhol Superstar. Time 
Magazine suggested that the film is Sunset 
Boulevard for real. There are no flattering comments 
about Warhol, his set or his films in this pathetic tale 
of a poor little rich girl who ends her days living at 
the bottom of a dry swimming-pool in California, 
with only her memories of days as the toast of New 
York's avant weird, to both please and torment her. 
On its first screening in London at the |.C.A. the film 
wes booed and heckled by Warhol devotees. Those 
hecklers, | suppose, are the people who will be 
imvesting in the videotape copies of the films made 
by the man who Gerard Malanga says thought of 
hemself as “Walt Disney. Just put your name on 
something, and it will turn into gold...” 
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THE AMERICAN FRIEND (Palace 
Video). Directed by Wim Wenders. 
Bruno Ganz, Dennis Hopper. 


Intelligent, down-beat thriller based 
on a Patricia Highsmith novel. Ganz 
is a dying picture-framer in 
Hamburg persuaded to commit two 
murders in order to leave some 
money for his wife and child. 
Dennis Hopper is splendid as the 
mysterious American, Ripley, who 
helps him out. The film's emphasis 
is on the strange friendship that 
develops between the haunted 
picture-framer and the care-free 
Ripley. Wim Wenders has a 
fascination with American attitudes 
and American cinema. This is 
possibly the best of his German- 
made, American-style films. 
Veteran B-Movie director Sam 
Fuller makes an interesting cameo- 
appearance. 
ee ee ee Se 


SOUTHERN COMFORT (Thorn- 
EMI). Directed by Walter Hill. Kerth 
Carradine, Powers Boothe. 


This made its way onto the ‘Best 
Films of ‘82’ list of various critics. 
Obviously none of them had seen 
Deliverance. Basically it's the same 
story dressed up in different 
clothes, A squad of part-time 
soldiers on military manouvres in 
the Louisiana swamps anger the 
local cajuns, who take violent 
revenge, picking off the soldiers 
one by one. The idea — of children 
playing at soldiers — is alright, but 
the execution is disappointing, 
lacking all the moral and ecological 
suss of Boorman’s film. Keith 
Carradine is a pale shadow of Jon 
Voight's cynical city slicker; Powers 
Boothe — soon to be seen in LWT's 
Chandlertown series — is a rather 
dense version of Burt Reynolds. No 
sound reason is given for the 
cajuns’ revenge, and the two leads 
display the most incredible 
stupidity by sheltering in a 
settlement full of the people who 
are hunting them down. Still, the 
photography in the swamps is 
stunning, and the music, by Ry 
Cooder, excellent. 





TAKE IT OR LEAVE IT (Stiffilms). 
Directed by Dave Robinson./XTC 
LOOK LOOK (Virgin video)./STIFF 
VISIONS (Stiffilms). 


A selection of goodish music 
videos available. TAKE IT OR LEAVE 
IT is a highly amusing, if rather self- 
indulgent, film about the humble 
and disorganised beginnings of 
humble and disorganised popsters 
Madness. From little acorns big 
acorns grow, and this follows 
Madness roots as the North 
London Invaders, to the release of 
The Prince. The acting is what one 
might expect it to be, but that 
doesn’t detract one from the film's 
entertainment value. Best bit is The 
Nutty Boys tearing through the 
streets of Camden from one gig to 
another when they find they've 
double-booked. 

LOOK LOOK and STIFF VISIONS 
are both video compilations. The 
first collects together the XTC 





videos from Statue of Liberty to 
Ball and Chain, and is interesting 
mainly for the early stuff; the 
second is selection of videos by 
Stiff acts: Madness again, Dury, 
Theatre of Hate, Lovich, Costello 
and others. Funniest is The 
Damned doing New Aose back in 
‘77; classiest is Dave Stewart and 
Barbara Gaskin’'s /t’s my Party. 





IT’S ALIVE (Warner Home Video). 
Directed by Larry Cohen. John 
Ryan, Sharon Farrell. 


“Save your screams until you see 
its face’, warns the poster for this 
absolute gem of a horror movie. 
Ryan and Farrell are the distraught 
parents of a monstrous baby, who 
rips his way out of the delivery 
.room, and proceeds to savage 
various unsuspecting Los 
Angeleans. Despite the silly story 
and a lowish budget, this is a tour 
de force of acting and direction. 
Farrell goes gradually nuts; Ryan is 
brilliant as the father who finally 
decides to protect his wayward 
child from the L.A.P.D. Larry Cohen 
is a master of the off-beat thriller, 
but sadly he hasn't found the 
recognition he deserves. His latest, 
The Winged Serpent, premiered at 
the London Film Festival, is still 
unscheduled for release here. The 
baby itself, kept carefully in the 
shadows for most of the film, is the 
work of Rick Baker —- who was 
responsible for the effects in An 
American Werewolf in London. 


MY PLEASURE IS MY BUSINESS 
(VCL Video). Directed by Albert 
Waxman. Xaviera Hollander, Kenny 
Lynch. 


Dismal Canadian sex comedy built 
around the woman who does the 
agony (and the ecstasy) column for 
Mayfair. |\nternational sex queen 
Gabrielle turns up in the small 
European state of Gestalt; the inept 
government try to get rid of her, but 
she ends up ‘turning on’ the whole 
country. Hollander plays Gabrielle 
with none of the acting talent one 
might expect from a glorified 
hooker. She tends to deliver even 
the most mundane of lines as if 
making a dirty telephone call. Still, 
the film must have done wonders 
for her ego — she's constantly on 
the receiving end of lines like 
“What do you do — apart from 
driving men wild?” All the jokes 
have since turned up on The Pau/ 
Hogan Show; the music is 
appalling; the acting is dire. The 
best thing about this film is the end 
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Phil Redmond, the creator of Grange Hill and Going 
Out, is responsible for a programme that is, 
according to The Daily Mirror, so relentlessly real 
and ugly that no parent would allow it into the living 
room. Nevertheless, Brookside is also one of 
Channel Four’s most successful shows. TIM HULSE 
hears about the problems of being a TV whizz-kid. 
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YERWANNASARNIE?”’ 
The sandwiches in question have been 
elegantly quartered and neatly 


arranged on a silver platter courtesy of 
Channel Four, and Phil Redmond is busy 
demolishing them with the same disregard for.good 
old English gentility which has so far characterised 
his work on television. Redmond is 33, looks 23, and 
has a weakness for particularly hideous patterned 
pullovers (definitely something subversive here). As 
the creator of the award-winning Grange Hill 
children’s serial and more recently the much- 
acclaimed Going Out and much-criticised Brookside 
soap opera, he qualifies as both wunderkind and 
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enfant terrible, depending on your point of view. 

Redmond describes his work as ‘social realism 
and the word ‘realistic and its analogues crop up 
frequently in conversation with him. It is this striving 
for realism which has led to such hysteria in the 
tabloid press and within the hallowed walls of the 
National Viewers and Listeners Association. |n his 
use of ‘realistic’ language in particular Redmond has 
discovered that his brand of soap won't wash with 
Mrs Whitehouse and both Brookside and Going Out 
were regular contributors to the Sun’s ‘Curse Count’ 
of swearwords on Channel Four. 

But the slings and arrows of the moral minority 
don't seem to worry Redmond too much. In fact at 
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Phil Redmond on the set of Brookside. 





times he seems to relish the conflict. As we were 
talking, he received a phone call asking him to appear 
on a chat show in Liverpool on which Daily Mail 
television critic Mary Kenny would also be appearing. 
Mary Kenny really hates me,” he tells me with a grin 
afterwards, “or rather she hates what | do,”’ He 
accepted the invitation without hesitation. 

| wondered if he felt any sympathy for the views 
of the Whitehouses of the world. “I’ve got no 
sympathy for the way they express their views. | 
understand what they re saying and sure, we could 
make sanitised programmes for them to watch, but 
don t try to force the rest of the population to watch 
them, because the rest of the population might not 
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want to watch them.” A note of anger gradually 
creeps into his voice as he continues, “They can have 
their programmes, terrific, but don’t interfere in our 
programmes. That's what it's all about — you have 
your television, we'll have our television and we'll all 
live happily ever after. But they say ‘oh, can't do that, 
you ve gotta have our television — thats worrying, 
because it's fascism, right?... totalitarianism, rather.” 
The minor academic quibble brings a smile, but the 
point is made. 

Redmond's detractors may find some relief in the 
fact that he does feel a responsibility to his viewers 
and has very definite ideas about where to draw the 
line. “You have to bear in mind you're on at eight 
o clock and there's certain things you wont show. 
For example, | would never ever show glue sniffing 
in Grange Hill, although we've been asked to, to 
point out the dangers. You run the risk of millions of 
people watching and some idiot who's gonna want 
to try it and if he’s got the wrong metabolism, one 
sniff and he’s dead. On Grange Hill and Going Out 
we wouldn't do anything about drugs. On another 
programme we might, but not on those programmes 
because the audience Is too vast and you ve got a 
responsibility — there are impressionable people out 
there and those particular things are quite dangerous 
for them to actually experiment with. But to show 
somebody swearing or whatever, that’s not going to 
have any impact on them at all because no amount of 
television is gonna compensate for what they hear 
out on the street.” 


= HE street is certainly something that 
Redmond is well qualified to talk about. Born 


into a Catholic family in the West Derby area 
of Liverpool, he describes his upbringing as ‘classic 
working-class . After attending the local church 
school he passed the 11-plus and started at 
grammar school. He was then chosen to be a guinea 
pig in the new comprehensive education experiment. 
For seven years he was bussed twelve miles to a 
comprehensive school in the rough Kirkby area to 
help make up the numbers of grammar school- 
standard children. He eventually left with four O- 
levels and one A-level. 

The young Redmond then chose to enter the 
unlikely field of quantity surveying. More 
qualifications were needed, which he gained through 
private study (“you know, you have to make your 
own way in the world.”). 

So what brought about the decision to try and get 
into television? “Well, quantity surveying was the 
most boring job on earth.” He decided to go on the 
dole for six months and try to make it as a writer. 
“Six months went by and | hadn't made it, so | 
thought ‘I'll try three more months’ (he laughs), then 
on the Thursday before the Monday | was due to go 
back into quantity surveying, | was commissioned by 
London Weekend to write a couple of scripts for a 
series called Doctor in Charge.” 

Redmond carried on into a second series, but 
things were happening too slowly. "| thought that 
would be a good time to go and get rid of my 
working-class chip about missing out on a university 
education.’ He went to Liverpool University, where 
he took Social Studies. “| was able to do things like 
Modern History, Sociology of Education, 
Criminology, Urban Sociology, things that were of 
interest to me and what | thought would be 
interesting for my type of writing.” 

It was during his second year at Liverpool that 
Redmond had the idea of writing Grange Hill. \t 
proved to be an inspired one - “| went to the BBC 
saying that | wanted to write a school series and it's 
the old, old thing of being in the right place at the 
nght time with the right idea. They wanted to do a 
senes about school and that was as far as they'd 
gone. If I'd come in with a serial about boarding 
school it probably would have gone on.” 

The first series was, as Redmond admits, ‘fairly 

mnocuous”. It was also popular, and this popularity 
enabled him to, as he calls it, “toughen it up” in the 
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second series. ‘| thought | might as well go for 
broke, and made it quite a tough kind of drama, 
student militancy, riots in the dining hall, things like 
that. And the viewing figures went up again, so they 
(the BBC) were rather nervous about the whole thing, 
but it was very successful.” 

Despite the success of Grange Hill, Redmond 
was aware of the constraints imposed on a 
programme broadcast during children’s hour. Hence 
Going Out, the trials and tribulations of a bunch of 
mainly unemployed teenagers, which was broadcast 
by Channel Four at 9.30 in the evening. Going Out 
enabled him to explore what he calls the “sex and 
drugs and rock ‘n’ roll area” of youth culture (without 
the drugs, of course). 


It is the treatment of young people in both Grange 


Hill and Going Out of which Redmond is particularly 
proud. “The big breakthrough with Grange Hill was 
that for the first time kids were treated as people and 
not as freaks or an odd section of society. It even 
went down to putting the camera angles down to the 
kids’ level — which everyone is now praising Steven 
Spielberg for, in E.7. A guy called Colin Cant, who 
directed the first ever series of Grange Hill in 1976, 
did exactly the same thing. Everything in Grange Hill 
was seen from the kids’ point of view.” 


ROOKSIDE is Redmond's biggest venture so 
far. Its aim is to take the traditional soap 


— opera form and to use it to explore 
contemporary social issues. Realism, of course, is the 
name of the game. “Total realism, not just in the 
language sense, but in the way people feel, the way 
they react, what rea//y makes them tick.” 

This latter-day Comedie Humaine has in fact 
proved to be one of Channel Four's most popular 
programmes (although cynics may say this doesn't 
mean very much). At first it seemed that Redmond 's 
choice of characters was verging on a cross-section 
of stereotypes — after the opening couple of 
episodes, Guardian TV critic Nancy Banks-Smith was 
able to neatly characterise the three original families 
as the Harrods, the Habitats and the Have-Nots. But 
in the world of soap, familiarity breeds contentment 
and regular viewing has shown the characters 
broadening out nicely. It takes a long time to create 
an Elsie Tanner. 

Mention of Coronation Street is perhaps out of 
place, as Redmond is not going for that audience. 
Although he admires the programme's high 








production standards, he sees Coronation Street 
today as a bit of an anachronism and likes to describe 
its relationship with its audience in terms of a 
marriage. “When people get married in their 
twenties, by the time they get into their forties and 
fifties they're completely different, they're middle- 
aged and going grey and getting fat and all the rest 
of it, but they still see each other, they still perceive 
each other as the same people they were in their 
twenties. And that’s what Coronation Street is — to 
its audience it's still perceived as the same 
programme it was in the 1960's.” 

All the same, Redmond is keen to pick up the 
same kind of regular following which Coronation 
Street enjoys. “What we're after is the sons and 
daughters of the mums and dads who started 
watching Coronation Street in the sixties. We're after 
the next generation. Brookside certainly has more 
relevance to a young audience living in Britain today 
than Coronation Street does. The cosy community 
atmosphere of the Street has been replaced by class 
consciousness and a distinct lack of manners all 
round. This is the modern world alright. 

Brookside \s also an interesting experiment in 
simple production terms. The series is filmed totally 
on location on a real housing estate in West Derby. In 
fact, the houses were specifically designed for the 
characters who were to inhabit them (Redmond likes 
to call it a “bespoke close’), and are fully rigged for 
sound and light. Surprisingly, the cost of such an 
operation works out considerably cheaper than 
working in a studio. The only major problems are 
administrative ones — especially convincing people 
(members of the press in particular) that the close is 
a working set and is not open to the public. 

At the moment, Redmond is looking forward to 
the day when the apparent media campaign against 
Brookside subsides. Meanwhile, he's thinking of 
branching out into new areas. He spoke of ‘a couple 
of one-offs, just straight cops and robbers stories, 
still realistic, but adventure stories.’ He would also 
like to get into a kind of two-year cycle of Going Out, 
each time taking a look at the characters to see 
where they ve got to. 

By now, the sandwiches had been totally 
decimated, and Phil Redmond was preparing to 
return to a meeting with the Channel Four overlords. 
People had been complaining again, but he didn't 
seem too worried. | got the feeling someone was 
about to get chewed. 
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Paul Weller is the former guiding light of The Jam; 


Tony Marchant is the twenty-three-year-old writer, 
recently voted the British Theatre Association's 
most promising playwright of 1982, who writes 
about disenchanted working class youth. Although 
they had never met, both come from similar 
backgrounds, and each professes an admiration for 
the other's work. JOHNNY BLACK brought them 
together in a cafe near the studios where Weller is 
producing Everything But The Girl's first album. 


E GET THEM all in here, you know. 
We've had Adam Ant, the Ramones, 
a lot of actors. Paul always come in 
when he's recording, shouts a voice 
over the stacks of sarnies and piles of pastries, an 
ephemeral monument to the mid-morning energy 
crsis. 

Weller tucks himself into the farthest corner of 
the cafe, immediately lights up a Benson and Hedges 
and continues talking animatedly with Tony 
Marchant about his plans to fuse music with other 
forms of entertainment. Heads turn briefly as phrases 
like “culturally acceptable” and “the mechanics of 
promotion’ waft across the tables, phrases that 
blend into the ambience of an Edgware Road cafe 
like weasels squealing in the chicken run. 

At 23, Marchant has written six plays, all of 
which have gone into production, and he counts 
among his peers not other young playwrights like 
Simon Moss or Jonathan Moore, but popular 
musicians including Paul Weller and Joe Strummer, 

Everybody makes out they re Joe Strummer in front 
of the bedroom mirror,” he once told me, after a 
performance of his Thick As Thieves, a play dealing 
with what John McVicar described as ‘kids who live 

n places where the easiest way to commit suicide Is 
to jump out the window, and the main environmental 
hazard is the social worker. Not only are these kids 
the subject of Marchant’s work, but they also break 
with the longstanding traditions of the working class 
by going out of their way to see them. 

Pau! Weller and Tony Marchant have never met, 
ses each professes an admiration for the others 
In order to meet Weller, Marchant has broken 
ont iohinacsnls for his latest production, Welcome 
Home, which examines the emotional debris thrown 
up by the ceremonial burial of a Falkland’s soldier, as 
nes family and friends attempt to come to grips with 
thes confusion and grief. 

That's not something | could write about, says 
| feel alienated from anyone who thought it 
ASS mPy rtant. |'m naturally cynical about it, things 
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es me fat igh vit got worse w men | Saw people 
waveng the troop s off at the dockside. | can't believe 
*. can t cope with it. The painful thing is that people 





were actually dying out there and it shouldn't even 
have been an issue.” 

But for Marchant, those deaths were the issue. 
“The best reason for writing about war is that people 
die for nothing again and again.” For the last few 
months he’s been talking to soldiers and their 
families, making Welcome Home the most carefully 
researched piece of work he’s attempted. ‘The thing 
| find hard to reconcile is that some of those soldiers 
did very courageous things and, in a sense they had 
compassion, love for each other, but a kind of 
qualified love. They have specific values, like, if your 


mate dies in battle that s good, they respect strength, 


certainty, but they won't tolerate any vulnerability or 
weakness and that really warps them. The same men 
who can love each other have no compunction about 
killing Argentinians. 

Weller nods and another Benson and Hedges 
rises unerringly towards his lips, hovering briefly as 
he says, People think I'm too cynical abqut 
politicians. I'm not. The Falklands has won Thatcher 
the next election. She doesn't care who died.” 


OTH Weller, and Marchant are clearly a little 
eS: awe of each other, but anxious to 

communicate ideas. From the minute they 
met, they virtually dispensed with small talk, and 
moved on into.the discussions of ideas. Their natural 
nervousness shows itself in different ways: 
Marchant's conversation flutters from one thought to 
another, seemingly at random, beginning sentences 
and changing direction two or three times until he 
alights on the point he wants to make. Weller fiddles 
incessantly, making a ceremony of stirring the sugar 
into his cappucino, playing with the cruet set, 
drumming his fingers on the table. Back in the 
studio, he would even break into an impromptu 
dance step while standing chatting. 

Weller has lived with success for several years 
but, for Marchant, although he now has virtually 
unanimous critical acclaim, there s been little change 
in his financial circumstances. Weller long ago 
moved out of his home town of Woking, and now 
lives in a Pimlico flat sparsely decorated in black and 
white. Marchant is only now facing up to the 
possibility of detaching himself from his East End 
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roots, a move which puts him in two minds. “The 
only writing that ever got done in my family before 
me was betting slips, he laughs. My parents are 
genuinely proud of what! do, but there's no interest 
in theatre among the working class and | find | have 
to reconcile what | do with the people | grew up with 
because | realise | have less and less in common with 
them because of the way | think about things... 

“People who know me say | think too much,” 
interrupts Weller. “| should be more instinctive.” 

"... But at the same time | love the East End. | get 
a lot of material out of my environment, I'd be lost 
without that. | still drink in the same pubs, walk the 
same streets but |'m also being taken out to 
expensive dinners and mixing with theatrical people. 
They re different worlds. 

“The only thing Woking ever inspired me to do, 
recalls Weller, ‘was get out as fast as possible. | 
dont think it’s true that creative people thrive in 
adversity, certainly not starving or living in a squat. 
That just drives you crazy.” 

Weller’s face suddenly lights up as he hears Bear 
Surrender blaring out of the cafe radio, half-drowned 
under the hiss and roar of the Espresso machine. 
Ah... royalties!” he says. 


LTHOUGH they ve never met before, 
Marchant once had some of his poems 


published by Wellers publishing venture, 
Riot Stories, and before turning to plays he produced 
short stories. “They were a bit up the arse really.... !'d 
been reading too many Penguin classics. But then | 
realised | should write about things | genuinely cared 
about. | didn't even think about my justification for 
writing. There had always been a way for nineteen- 
year-olds to express themselves.... pop music. | 
wanted to say broadly similar things to what The 
Jam and The Clash were saying in 77 and ‘78, but 
to make it a play. It wasn't restating, it was things | 
though hadn't been properly said.” 

Marchant s early plays used the music and lyrics 
of The Jam and The Clash as reference points to 
make his work accessible to the East End teenagers 
who returned time and again to see London Calling, 
Remember Me and The Lucky Ones at the Theatre 
Royal in Stratford East. Now, as Marchant begins 
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formulating ideas for a play incorporating specially 
written music, Weller reveals that he intends to 
introduce theatrical elements into his stage show. 

For live shows in the future..." - a long drag on 
the cigarette — | find the whole process of regular 
gigging really boring, for the audience and the band, 
the way it's presented — everything. Now, | know this 
is Not a very original idea, but | want to do a review, 
not a Tiller Girls thing but a two or three hour show 
with sketches, different bands, acts, a deejay. Do it in 
a proper theatre up Shaftesbury Avenue — it would 
be great to write some poignant sketches, they don't 
have to be anything to do with the music — a whole 
show. Otherwise what do you get? You go in the hall, 
see the support band, see the main band, go home... 
| don't think that’s enough.” 

Marchant is enthusiastic, and points out: “There's 
loads of terrific young actors around, it’s like a 
revolution. Just a couple of years ago you had all 
these kids, RADA types, well over the top, trying to 
do heavy duty Cockney accents, but now you have 
people like Phil Daniels, who was gonna be a 
footballer for QPR but didn't get in, so he turned to 
acting. In a musty office in SE1, the editor of The 
Stage reads these words and flinches before 
reflecting that, after all, some of these hooligans can 
be pretty convincing while rolling around the goal 
mouth in apparent death agonies. He briefly 
considers employing David Vine to pen a review of 
Hollywood Babylon but, after a violent shaking fit, 
decides merely to despatch a cub reporter to check 
out the talent at next week's West Ham game. 

Boxing was Marchant's game, from the tender 
age of eight until he was eighteen, he explains before 
continuing. Well, it might sound patronising, but 
these kids have educated themselves with everything 
from Brecht to Shakespeare. And they learn things 
from acting. | hope my plays have been as educative 
to them as it has been for me to watch the way they 
act in them. 

Weller’s acknowledging smile is sardonic, “The 
only education | got from playing That's 
Entertainment thirty nights in a row, was that | 
learned what a real drag is.” 

Marchant: Yeah, but at least in the music business 
you ve got records, which are a direct input to the 
audience. The nature of theatre is that it’s a small 
exclusive thing, and the critics are very important in 
getting you an audience. It only gets to the 
converted, the ones who went to university, who 
come along because it is their cultural habit. They 
come down the East End and see a play about the 
British Movement and they think they're slummin’ it, 
think it's exciting. | find myself looking at my 
audience sometimes and thinking, | don't like this ... 
these aren't the people | started out to write for. 
Weller: But you've got to get past that whole stigma, 
get your plays across to ordinary people. You have to 
stop thinking in traditional terms and use the 
mechanics of promotion, push yourself like a pop 
star would, give yourself an identity. 

Marchant: But if | try to promote myself before the 
new play opens, the critics will slag me off, because 
there's this stupid tradition that the play must do it all 
for you and you have to stay in the background. 
Weller: | don't see why. If you've got something you 
think is good, you've got a right to tell people about 
it. You want a press agent. You want your face in 
Smash Hits. How many teenage kids read The Times 
arts reviews? 

Marchant: I'm becoming more interested in doing 
television, really. That's how to get to the right 
audience. | just did a play, Raspberry, about women 
in a gynaecological ward, and it won a Festival First 
at Edinburgh, but the audience was all these culture 
vultures, and | got a lot of aggro for being a man and 
writing about women. Now BBC-2 have bought it, 
and millions of people will see it in one night, so it 
will reach the women it was aimed at. That makes it 
worthwhile. 

Weller: Any business involved in art is the same, run 
by the same people with the same values they ve 
always had. The music business is the most cynical, 
because the sole objective is to make money. They 
dont care about culture, most of the top people don't 
even like music. It should be more like the theatre, 
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with grants to allow people to make pop music. It's 
important to make it a bit more cultural, get it taken 
more seriously. All this stuff about rebellious music 
s a lot of shit because music is seen as here today, 
gone tomorrow. It has never been taken seriously 
enough to pose any threat to anyone. 

Even the political songs I've done have changed 
very little. Maybe someone listens and is affected a 
bit, but at the top levels it doesn t change anything 
important. 


ELLER dismisses pessimistically the fact 
that the kids who are affected by his 
music will eventually, in the natural course 
of things, find themselves in the top levels, 
controlling business, media and art much as their 
predecessors did. Marchant bolsters this pessimism, 
saying. “But by then they'll have forgotten what they 
believed in before. They'll become imprinted with 
their jobs.” 

Weller: One of the things that was good about the 
sixties was that all the pop musicians, the 
playwrights, the actors, the media, they all seemed to 
be part of a united front, pushing against the media, 
but now those same people are still in control. Just 
look at all those crappy deejays like Dave Lee Travis, 
all those sixties characters with a nice comfortable 
niche and they re not gonna give it up. 

There's little Gary Crowley on Capital Radio, but 
that’s like a pat on the head from the establishment, 
a token Cockney deejay, but he does a great show. 
It's important for young people to see someone like 





it's hard to have any pride when you re sixteen and 
on the dole. 

Marchant: That's right. There's no movement now. 
People ask me if | know the other writers in the 
young movement. | have nothing to do with them, 
I've never met any other writers. | feel closer to The 
Jam's stuff than to any writers. There's no broad 
front where writers, musicians and theatre people 
can all come together the way they did when Adrian 
Mitchell and the Liverpool poets used to fill out the 
Albert Hall. 

The conversation ebbs briefly as a burly painter in 
stained overalls detaches himself from a nearby table 
and proffers a sandwich bag for Weller to autograph, 
which he does atuomatically, handing it back with 
barely a flicker of a smile, his attention hardly 
distracted from Marchant. 

Weller: They're all the same thing, music, poetry, 
plays. That's why | do Avot Stories. We re doing a 
book of poems by Aiden Cant, and | ve tried to make 
it look like it could be a book about a pop star, 
because that's the audience | want to reach. 
Marchant: In the theatre, if you want to reach that 
audience, you need a backer, because everyone s 
skint. | want to try and’ change that, get out of 
conventional theatres, put things on in pubs. We 
took some of my things into schools and community 
centres for a couple of weeks but we couldn't keep It 
going. 

It's funny..... people are interested in me because 

ve succeeded quite young but what | get a lot is 

patronised. It's just an angle for Jhe Sunday Times 
or The Guardian to say you ve crawled up out of the 
scrap heap, but they still dont take you seriously. | 
was offered the chance to write episodes of Crown 
Court, but | turned it down. | could easily just 
become a 23-year-old version of every other writer 
that s around. 

ITH expensive studio time vanishing ina 

haze of blue smoke and a tide of 

cappucino, we quit the cafe and head for 
Polygram Studios. Tony Marchant exchanges phone 
numbers and addresses with Weller, then gives him 
2 rehearsal script of Welcome Home which Weller 
eae ie 


2ppears keen to read. | ve never actually been out to 
2 play in my life,” he admits. The six feet and three 
ches of Tony Marchant tower over Weller as they 
shake hands, grin alittle sheepishly and go their 
separate ways, Marchant ambling casually off to 
arble Arch tube and thence to rehearsals, Weller 
zimost skipping out of the daylight into another 


he 
9 Session. 
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Pleasure and the Beast unwind at home. 


Animallove 


® THE THING ABOUT Pleasure and the Beast is that, love them or hate 
them, you won t have to struggle to remember them. Robert Pereno and L.A. 
Richards have coupled to spawn a unique rock cabaret whose first single 
Rockhouse has just come out of Rusty Egan's Metropolis label. 

Pleasure and the Beast combine dance, music, theatre, religious ritual and 
“threat with a sense of fun’, to give audiences a sense of what Robert describes 
as the ‘rebirth of old-style drugs and sex and rock and roll”. It's Jagger's devil 
again. “Even within the machine age, we can't forget we're just animals.” Man’s 
bestiality, he explains, is brought out in a figurative struggle between man and 
woman. 

The embracing of this theme had no immaculate conception. L.A. and Robert 
had worked together before in Shock, using technological themes and robotics. 
“We became machines,” says Robert, “but, frankly, | wasn't happy not being an 
animal.’ Pereno’s personal strangeness — ‘|'ve always been odd..." — overruled 
the force to standardise, and he and L.A. went off to celebrate ‘the triumph of the 
organic over the inorganic’ in Pleasure and the Beast. The unique mixture of 
show and blood rock 'n’ roll creates an energy that few people can resist. Most 
are up and dancing — none of that jumping up and down stuff — but all gyrating 
pelvises. Anybody foolhardy enough to stay sitting on the floor gets dragged onto 
the stage to be ceremoniously stripped. 

| feel our band is heading in the right direction, although | don't think we'll 
ever reach the ultimate sound we're striving for. | feel like Iggy Pop... he was 
always striving... striving.... At the end of February, Pleasure and the Beast are on 
the road supporting Spear of Destiny — the remodelled Theatre of Hate — taking 
sex to the people. 

According to manager Mark, “Robert can walk down the King’s Road with 
Rusty Egan, and people ask him for his autograph, not Rusty. He has become a 
sort of Messiah, but only with his tongue in his cheek”. Robert grins in 
agreement. “You're looking at the Rolling Stones of the new age.” 


And you cannot forget that. LL) KATY PARKS 
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Germany with producer Connie 
Plank and have just released an 
excellent debut single called Doot 
Doot. 

Nor are their talents confined to 
music, however. They help to runa 
clothes shop in Cardiff and their 
clothes have aroused considerable 
interest from the likes of Fiorucci, 
no less. They're even designing a 
set of suits to wear on stage which 
will have touch panels sewn into 
the sleeves which they can use to 
operate their instruments. | swear 
that all this is true. 


@ THE RATHER ODD symbol 
which you see here is not in fact an 
early aboriginal representation of a 
snail, It's the name of a new band. 
To make things easier | can tell you 
that it’s pronounced ‘freur’, or is it 
“‘frurr’, or perhaps ‘froor’. Anyway, 
imagine saying ‘fruit’ and choking 
half way through it and you'll get 
the idea. 

Aha, you say, another record 
company gimmick. Actually, it’s the 
band’s idea and fortunately there's 
some excellent music behind it all. 
The band, who are based in Cardiff, 
have recently been working in 











B® ITS NOW SEVEN years since the 
Great Punk Explosion rocked the 
nation and only a few tremors remain 
to disturb the calm which has once 
more settled over the British music 
industry. It's no longer coal to have 
spiky hair, and eighties punk bands are 
condemned to the forgotten wastes of 
the independent record charts. 

And what has happened to the 
original rebels? The Clash seem to 
have decided they re not so bored with 
the USA after all. The Jam dried up 
(Weller's no fool — after Sound Affects 
they were living on borrowed time and 
past glory). And the Sex Pistols 
disintegrated in the most unpleasant 
and somehow appropriate way. 

But now, after the remarkable 
success of Buffalo Gals, the spectre of 
the man who arguably started it all in 
the first place looms large once more. 
Well if he didn't start it, Malcolm 
McLaren certainly laid it well and truly 
to rest with The Great Rock and Roll 
Swindle. | suppose it’s only natural 
that someone whos spent much of his 
career proving that you don t need 
musical talent to become a recording 
star should now decide to make 
records himself. 

McLaren recently went round the 
world plundering indigenous musical 
styles from hapless natives. From 
Swaziland to Peru, from Cuba to the 
South Bronx, Malcolm boldly went 
where no entrepreneur had gone 
before. He was accompanied by 
producer Trevor Horn, who once 
worked miracles for Dollar and then 
blotted his copybook by getting a bit 
too carried away with ABC's Lexicon of 
Love. Word has it that the resulting 
jand imminent) album ts a remarkable 
piece of work. 

Already, with just one single, 
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McLaren has started (or rather, 
popularised) a new trend. Fortunately 
its not the silly hat that s caught on. 
It's scratching. A fairly awful scratch 
version of Madness Our House - 
nothing to do with McLaren — was the 
first to follow in the wake of Buffalo 


Gals. But there will be more, mark my 


words. 

Delighted as he no doubt is by such 
bandwagon-jumping, it's you and me 
to whom McLaren directs his 
invocation on the record sleeve: “Two 
manual decks and a rhythm box is all 
you need. Get a bunch of good rhythm 
records, choose your favourite parts 
and groove along with the rhythm 
machine, Using your hands, scratch 
the record by repeating the grooves 
you dig so much. Fade one record into 
the other and keep that rhythm box 
going. Now start talking and singing 
over the record with your own 
microphone. Now you're making your 
own music out of other people's 
records. 

This is all very well, but | suspect 
that, like me, Joe Public wouldn't know 
a rhythm box if it jumped up and hit 
him in the face. And without wishing 
to sound like a reactionary bourgeois 
materialist pig, | wouldn't be too happy 
about carving deep chunks out of my 
favourite records. Even so, there is a 
strange logic behind it all. If you do 
decide to make records, you re 
inevitably going to be influenced by all 
those golden oldies, so why not just 
use the records themselves? 

Love him or hate him, you've got to 
admit that McLaren's got his finger on 
the pulse. So get ready for the singing 
llamas of Peru, with Malcolm calling with 
tune. And remember, keep that rhythm 
box going. 
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B® THIS IS AN article about Via 
Vagabond. Actually, Via Vagabond 
doesnt exist. Well it does and it 
doesnt really. Via Vagabond is a kind 
of umbrella title which Nick Plytas and 
Anne Pigalle have chosen to cover 
their individual work and the work of 
anyone else of a similar ilk. 

Nick and Anne live in Shepherds 
Bush with a labrador called George, 
who has an incurable habit of stepping 
in ashtrays. Nick has been around the 
music scene for quite a while and has 
played with more bands than | could 
mention here. He met Anne while they 
were both working at the Whisky a 
GoGo in London. 

Both are now helping each other 
pursue solo careers. Anne, who Is as 
French as her name suggests, thinks 
its time to resurrect the great tradition 
of the singer and the song a la Piaf. 





Nick and Anne Pigalle - a two person collective called Via Vagabond. 


She wants to fuse the spirit of Piaf and 
Dietrich with a contemporary 
synthesised sound. 

Nick, on the other hand, looks to 
the great players of the fifties and 
sixties for his inspiration. It's the 
essence of the jazz and funk music of 
that period which he’s trying to 
capture, but, like Anne, he wants to 
update it with more modern 
techniques. In Nick's opinion all 
today’s great players are making 
boring records. 

What Nick and Anne have in 
common is a liking for quality and the 
desire to avoid the sort of cheap, 
disposable pop image which 
characterises so many bands at the 
moment. Both of thern should be 
releasing singles in the near future, so 
let's hope that quality still counts. 
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“Remember Woodstock, Eric?” “No, mate. | was too pissed at the time.” 
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@ iF YOU'RE INTERESTED in musical archaeology, then Channel Four’s 
unfortunately-named Gas Tank should not be missed. The programme specialises 
in digging up old rock stars who had until now beeh considered extinct. 

For me, the best moment of the first show was undoubtedly Alvin Lee 
demonstrating the ancient art of playing a guitar solo and pulling silly faces at the 
same time. It was Woodstock all over again. He's even still got the same cherry- 
red guitar with the peace sign on. 

The programme is hosted by venerable rockists Rick Wakeman and Tony * 
Ashton. Rick has conversations with the guests about the good old days when it 
was fashionable to have long hair. Tony, on the other hand, appears to be drunk 
most of the time, although producer Paul Knight maintains that this is his normal 
mode of behaviour even when sober. 

The audience is particularly rowdy, perhaps because they seem to be rationed 
to a single can of Carlsberg each. At any rate, they apparently don't mind 
spending an hour in the London smog which fills the studio. 

But, to be fair, Gas Tank isn't meant for trendy little brats like me. Its whats 
known as AOR (Adult Orientated Rock), so if you're over thirty or even just the ( 
sort of person who still goes to see the Rolling Stones, tune in. You might well 
enjoy it. 
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M 1982 WAS a strange year for 
Altered Images. In May they released 
their second album the wonderful 
Pinky Blue, and seemed set for great 
things. Then the band gave the lie to 
their previous frequent assertions of 
being just one big, happy family. 
Drummer Tich and guitarist Jim both 
departed and a period of silence 
ensued. 

The two have now been replaced 
by Stephen Lironi, who plays both 
drums and guitar (not at the same 
time, presumably) and the altered 
Images are now back on course. 

No doubt John Peel is as impatient 
as | am to hear the new album, which 
is scheduled for release in early March. 
Rumour has it he once played Happy 
Birthday every night for three weeks. 
He also contributed backing vocals and 
whistling on the Images’ version of 
Song Sung Blue, together with Martin 
Rushent. 

Rushent it was who produced 
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Pinky Blue and worked the same 
miracle for Clare and the boys which 
had already brought the Human 
League such success. This time half 
the tracks have been produced by that 
purveyor of pure pop, Mike Chapman. 

Something tells me that 1983 will 
be the year of the Altered Images. |, for 
one, can't wait, 


@ THE FAIRYTALE so far: Sarah, Siobhan and Keren decide there's more 
to life than the London College of Fashion and the BBC. They trot around 
the clubs singing the old classic Aie A Mwana and eventually get their 


version released as a single. 


A stroke of luck then occurs. The recently-formed Fun Boy Three-ers 
come upon a photo of the girls and hear their single on the radio. Quick as 
a flash the Bananaramas find themselves in the recording studio 
contributing vocals on the Fun Boy’s debut album. 

To return the favour, Terry, Lynval and Neville help produce the girls’ 
second single. This time it’s an old Velvelettes hit entitled Rea//y Saying 
Something. \t's a moderate success and is followed by Shy Boy, which 


reaches number 4 in the charts. 


By now, of course, the girls are Celebrities and they receive the ultimate 
accolade of being invited to do a commercial for Honda mopeds. So it's off 
to Los Angeles for filming with Peter Fonda. 

Riding on the crest of this wave of prosperity, the girls release their first 
self-penned single, Cheers Then, which is produced by Barry “Dancing on 
a Saturday Night” Blue. Then Lady Fortune deals one of her cruel blows. 
Not to put too fine a point on it, the record bombs. 

Will this story have a happy ending? Will the girls’ debut album bring a 
return to those halcyon days of chart success? A nation waits. 








@ FORA MAN who learned about 
music by practising bass guitar while 
listening to The Grateful Dead on 
headphones, Chris Butler is doing fine. 

His group The Waitresses is just 
about to release its second album, 
Exploratorium, for Polydor. He's in love 
with London and New York and he has 
just about enough cash in his pocket 
to buy himself an extended holiday in 
Copenhagen, or maybe Paris, 
Whatever. 

The Waitresses, conceived in 
Akron, Ohio, first scratched the shiny 
chrome of my chauvinism with a song 
called / Know What Boys Like, largely 
because | knew | loved it, empathised 
with it, was aroused by it and 
respected it, but | couldn't quite 
analyse why. Maybe analysis is the 
wrong way to go at pop music, but 
Patty Donahue’s delivery of the song 
seemed to embrace notions of genuine 
female sexual equality while 
simultaneously pandering to my deep 
rooted fantasies. There had to be a way 
to rationalise this dastardly dichotomy, 
and there was. It was Chris Butler. A 
Hungarian-Italian American from 
Cleveland via Akron and eventually, 
New York, Butler writes the words 
which Patty sings. 

Between noisy slurps of Polydor's 
tepid instant coffee in an office hung 
with other people's gold discs, Butler 
explained, “You look at rock ‘n’ roll's 
perception of women and it's either 
slut or ‘| love you’. | wanted to portray 
a modern woman realistically, so | did 
my homework, read Betty Friedan and 
asked a lot of questions.” 

The first recorded result of all this 
self-education was / Know What Boys 
Like, wherein Patty aurally conveys a 
continual pouting of the lips in every 
word. “| know what guys want, | see 
them looking; | got my cat moves, that 
SO upset them... | know what boys like, 
boys like... me.” Although the voice is 
Patty's, the character created by Butler 
is a modern reading of Lucy from the 
Peanuts cartoon strip. 

"I'm no different than anybody 
else,” says Butler, “| don't have a clue 
about the opposite sex, but the big 
thing ts that, in general, everybody has 
to figure out how to make a living, how 
to cope with rejection, how to have a 
little fun. All these things are not only 
cross-sexual but cross-cultural, so the 
character I've created in the 
Waitresses’ songs is a universal 
archetype. 

Butler and Patty were the nucleus 
of the group in Akron, and the rest of 
the band was hustled together in New 
York after Polydor had expressed 
interest in releasing an album. “We 
found a number of friends of friends, 
mid-westerners transplanted to New 
York. In fact, there's a whole street in 
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the East Village with nothing but Ohio 
people. You can buy the Ohio News 
right alongside the New York Times.” 

The isolation of ethnic, cultural and 
geographical groups is much more 
evident in America than it is here, 
Butler feels, and he should know. “My 
parents lived in Cleveland in a strict 
Hungarian enclave, with its own 
newspapers, churches, shops, 
insurance companies... there's 
probably more Hungarians in 
Cleveland than there are in Budapest. 
But when they became more 
prosperous they moved to the 
suburbs, out in the woods along the 
rail line, and they deliberately never 
taught me their language because they 
wanted me to be assimilated into the 
American culture. And | was.” 

Clearly, Butler's life would make an 
entertaining mini-series for NBC if they 
only knew. The richness of his early 
life, the variety of jobs and groups he 
has passed through are all grist to his 
fine-grinding mill but, although his 
songs speak volumes about his 
personal relationships, he carefully 
steers conversation into safer, though 
no less interesting waters. “Then | 
worked for the ABC network as a news 
editor. I'm a news junkie, | read The 
Times, The Observer, The New York 
Times, anything, but mostly | love 
television news. | was monitoring the 
video screens during the Carter- 
Reagan election and saw amazing stuff 
that never got aired. There's a rule of 
thumb on American TV that you never 
cut away from the President because 
he might get shot at any moment, and 
you don't wanna be the idiot who 
didn't get it on tape. So Carter was on, 
and I'm watching this unholy riot on 
the other monitor, just outside the 
Campaign headquarters where the 
socialist workers party and the 
N.Y.P.D. are beating the shit out of 
each other. Think what a fabulous 
contrast, to cut from Carter 
soliloquising about our great nation, to 
the rot outside. But it never even got 
reported.” 

Bringing him back to the subject of 
the genesis of the Waitresses is not 
easy, because Butler sprouts 
anecdotes faster than mushrooms 
springing up in the woodwork of my 
Morris Minor, but eventually he starts 
heading in the right direction, “Well, | 
went to school with Devo, and played 
in a country rock band with Chrissie 
Hynde, but really Akron is a terribly 
dull place to come from... oh, and | ran 
my own arts newspaper called Blank, 
and | write short stories and I've had a 
few poems published here and 
there...” 

1 JOHNNY BLACK 
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How you first saw BLITZ 
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“How many issues of BLITZ have 
you seen?” 


O1020504 
O5060708 
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lb. “How did you first see BLITZ?” 


O 1 bought it myself. 
0 It belonged to a frend. 
© It was a communal/library copy. 
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“Do you have difficulty in finding 
BLITZ?” 


O No. 

0 Yes, I looked in... 

(Please specify town, area and 
newsagent if possible). 


tid. “When you bought this issue, where 
did you find it?” 


= 
A. 


© Near to where you live. 

O Near to where you work/study. 

0 On the journey to/from your 
work/study, 

0 Elsewhere (Please specify). 


bout You 
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“Are you....?” 


y 


0 Male 0 Female 
_ “What age are you?” 


0 Under 18 0 18-24 
D 25-34 O Over 35 


2c. “Are you...?” 


= See a 
ia 
i 


O Single O Married 


“Are you at the moment...?” 


— 
ta 
A. 


OC Employed 
3 Unemployed Ale 
0 Sull at school/college/university. 


4 


“If you are employed, please state 
your field of work.” 


nm 


“Which of the following comes 
nearer to your annual income after 
tax?” 


Wy 
i 1 


7 Under £4,000. 
OD £4,000-£6,000 
7 £6,000-£8,000 
2D Over £8,000 


i 


“Is where you live at the 
moment...?” 


i] j 
| 


3 Your parents’ home. 

2 Your own house/flat. 

2 Rented accommodation. 

2 College/school accommodation. 














Zh. 
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3 What you 


3a. 


3b. 


3c. 


eadership Survey 





BLITZ 1983 


This readership survey 1s to find out more about you and what you think of BLITZ. It will 
help us to give you more of what you want so that we can produce a better magazine for 
you. Please answer all the relevant questions by ticking the appropriate boxes. We do not 
need names and addresses, so answers will be in the strictest confidence. Postage is free, 


just fold up the back of the page; thank you for your help. 


“And where do you live...?” 


Town __ — 


County —____ —= 


Country —__ ————— 
(If you live in London, please give 
postcode.) 


“If you live in a flat/bedsit, how 
many people live with you, 


7 


excluding children and elderly 
people?” 

O10O203 

O 4050 More (please state) 
OU) None. 





do and what you 
buy. 


“Which magazines do you buy/read 


reasonably regularly?” 


0 Black Echoes 

O City Limits 

O Cosmopolitan 
O The Face 

O Harpers & Queen 
O 1-D 

0 Interview 

0 Melody Maker 
O NME 

O Over 2] 

DO Penthouse 

O Private Eye 

O Punch 

0 Record Mirror 
O Ritz 

O Smash Hits 

O Sounds 

0 Time Out 

D TV/Radio Times 
0 Viz 

O) Vogue 

O Zigzag 

0 Tatler 

O Other (Please specify) 


“Which of the following daily 
papers do you buy/read reasonably 
regularly?” 


O Daily Mail 

0 Daily Mirror 

O Daily Express 
O Daily Telegraph 
© Financial Times 
O Guardian 

0 The Standard 
0 The Sun 

O The Times 

© Local paper 

O) None. 


“Do you possess any of the 
following?” 


0 A tape/cassette recorder. 
O A stereo system. 

D A television. 

0 A video recorder. 

C) A car. 

O An SLR camera. 

0 A bank account. 

0 A credit card. 

0 A motor bike. 





4a. 


4b. 


4c. 


5a. 


5b. 


5c. 


5d. 


5e. 


5f. 


5g. 


What entertainment do you 








like? 
“How often do you gotoanyofthe 51, «14 you like the Rosie Shades 
following? eolumnt” 
Gi 0 CO) O 0 ear 2 per 
Chena 5 9 - = 0 Yes O No. (Please explain) 
Theatre O 0 0 O 
Concert O 0) OC) 0 
mo 9 " Z 5i. “Would you like to see more in 
5 a 2 < BLITZ of any of the following...?” 
5a = a Film OO 
os = ia Theatre el 
> Music i i 
Books O 
Fashion OO 
“If you go out fora drink, do you Art oo 
preter...2” Design od 
; People a i 
O A pub O A wine bar Video oo 
O A cocktail bar O A nightclub Photography Oo oO 
Dates& Venues O O 
“If you go out to eat, what food do 
you prefer...” ry z 
English/American. 5 2 
O Continental (French, Italian...) heii 
O Indian ; 
0 Chinese/Japanese 5). “Have you ever gone to or bought 
Other any of the following as a result of 
reading about it first in BLITZ?” 
~— O Film 
0 Play 
_ QO Record 
“How much of each issue of BLITZ ~*~ 0 Clothes 
do you read?” O Video 
D0 Book 


0 All O Three quarters O Half or 


less. 5k. “Are there any improvements or 


changes you would like to see in 


“Do you only read articles on BLITZ2” 


subjects that already interest you?” 
O Yes O No. 

“If not, how often does BLITZ 
generate interest in subjects that 
usually hold no interest for you?” 
O Frequently 

O Occasionally 

O Rarely 

“Do you like the covers of BLITZ?” 
O Yes 0 No 


“Have you ever bought BLITZ 
because of the cover?” 


0 Yes O No 


“What is the main reason you buy 
BLITZ?” 


Please specify 


“Are there any sections in BLITZ 
you dislike?” 


O Yes O No (Please explain) 
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Ever since he first thrilled the audience 
at the St. Martins B.A. Fashion show 
two years ago, Stephen Linard’s 
designs have intrigued fashion houses 
world-wide. Glenn Jackson went over 
for a chat: 


- #«# @ Ls 


SL: “My earliest influences were 
religious regalia, Greek and Russian 
orthodox, ecclesiastical costume — not 
so much Eastern religion but 
European. | designed a collection in . 
1980 which was an ecclesiastical 
collection — taffeta smocks, grogram 
choirboy suits which were modelled on 
the opening night of Hell, one of the 
Blitz type clubs at the time . 

GJ: Did that collection sell? 

“A lot of people started to dress in that 
style, people like Steve Strange and 
Boy George from Culture Club bought 
my clothes . 

What about your now famous 
Reluctant Emigre collection? 

“That look was a product of Religious 
influences. It's a Catholic-Jewish look 
based on documentaries | studied on 
Jewish refugees turning up in 
Manhattan and Ellis Island; they call it 
the Ellis Island look in the States. It's a 
collection of parallels really, taking poor 
people in black and grey clothes, 
draped vests and see through shirts 
giving the impression that they have 
worn out, but | design them in rich 
fabrics, pure woollen coats, fine cotton 
and organdie . 

After that show you were in hot 
demand... 

“Literally a week after the show | had 
Browns, Ebony, Whistles, Harrods, 
Harvey Nichols and, of course, Squash, 
who | decided to go into partnership 









*¥ 
/magination.. 






with . 

Why Squash? 

“Squash offered me the best deal 
financially, to enable me to produce, 
set up my studio and form my 
company. The others just wanted the 
collection; Elle said if | didn't sell to 
them they would rip it off, and they 
did: they got somebody to copy it.” 
Are you recognised in the States? 
“| got a fair amount of press in 
America for the menswear; they 
featured me as a new talent in London 
and | was considered some kind of cult 
designer. Bloomingdales had heard of 
me as having only being out of college 
three months, which | thought was 
odd.” 

Hasn't your Railway Children 
collection been featured in nearly 
all the glossys? 

“| showed that collection at Olympia 
and it went down very well. 
Bloomingdales in New York ordered 
this time, along with Maceys in 
California and Henry Bendall in New 
York. Maceys also ordered the 
Reluctant Emigre collection for their 
design rooms, to be on show with Dior 
and Chanel”. 

So what are we to expect this 
Spring? 

“Well for the Spring there will be three 
separate collections based on the 
same theme: Gangsters and Molls, 
Convicts, men and women, and 
Cowboys and Tomboys. The entire 
collection is called “Angels with Dirty 


ADVERTISEMENT 


> Band's fury 


Faces”. All the different looks are 
based on film images, like Faye 
Dunnaway in Bonnie & Clyde — not 
Bonnie, otherwise it would be period. 
The Gangster is kind of mid-West 
middle class Cissy Spacek in Badlands 
look, and the men will wear Edwardian 
style suits in pastel linens. I'm using 
30's type wallpaper fabric, huge roses 
and flowers woven in cotton to make 
cocktail dresses made in a way that 
they will not be worn in the evening 
but in the daytime with sneakers. 
When the Americans went to Paris in 
the 20's and 30's they would copy the 
designs but got it slightly wrong, well 
that’s how my dresses are supposed to 
look. Also for that collection again 
there are American teenagers of the 
30's growing out of their dresses —a 
look of innocence — Dorothy tn the 
Wizard of Oz, gingham and tablecloth 
check. The Convict look is grey and 
black striped pyjama suits, dungarees, 
baggy skirts in enormous oversized 
paisley. The accessories are fun — ball 
and chain earrings, key and chain 
earrings, and the men will have cloth 
caps and armbands . 

How do you see fashion in Britain 
today? 

“At the moment | think people in 
general are far more in touch with 
fashion, not just clothes but all the 
decorative arts, painters, furniture 
designers and film and video makers. | 
think magazines help, there are so 
many around at the moment. There are 





several areas of fashion — take the 
male fashion buyer who wears his 
Armani suit, Rollex watch and Missoni 
sweater; | call that status fashion, all 
his friends will dress like him and 
identify with that particular look. At the 
opposite end you have street fashion, 
which is more a way of self expression, 
you know, “Hey | wanna be me —- Get 
out of the rut”, and all of that crap that 
Toyah Wilcox sings about. Then 
somewhere in the middie you have 
trendy people who buy from antique 
markets and second hand shops. 
Working class people will not buy 
second hand clothes. Second hand 
clothes are in at the moment, but it 
doesn't necessarily mean you are poor 
because you buy second hand clothes; 
it's usually because they are so well 
made or the fabrics are not available in 
fashionable shops. My whole design 
theory revolves around the fabrics | 
use, | will not use cheap or common 
cloth. | mean my latest collection, you 
will not see that fabric anywhere 


except in my clothes, and | think that is 


important. People abroad say London 
is very stylish. | dont think London is 
stylish at all, London is very 


fashionable. Designers in London dont 


work on their ideas long enough, they 
jump from one thing to another every 
six months, and that’s Fashion. | will 
not be rushed. You could buy a pair of 
trousers | designed two years ago and 
wear them with a shirt | am designing 
now. That's Design . 
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TOP POP band Imagination 
have reacted angrily to a new 
magazine article which sug- 
gests they are ‘talented, suc- 
cessful, and amusing individuals 
with a fine sense of humour. 


They have threatened to begin 
laughing if the allegations are 
not immediately retracted. 

The article takes the form of 
an interview, and appears in the 
second issue of EGO Magazine , 


fitting into what the editorial 


have called a ‘humourist’ 


Leafing through a copy of 
EGO 2, the wacky popsters ex- 
trovert singer Leee John was 
visibly shaking with mirth, 
before exploding bitterly ‘It’s 
great!’. 

EGO 2, which costs 65p and is 
available from newsagents and 
other selected outlets around the 
country, contains articles on 
Laurel & Hardy, Peter Cook, 
Frankie Howerd, and Spike 
Milligan, plus a four-page ex- 
clusive on the new Monty 
Python film, and a host of other 
pieces on musical and media- 


Having seen the magazine, | 
can honestly say I was shocked 
and appalled by the lengths to 
which the EGO editorial have 
gone to produce an innovative 
and interesting new 
periodical. 

One thing is certain - the new 
EGO is sure to cause massive in- 
terest among casual browsers, 
and those seeking something a 
littke out of the ordinary. 


.may begin laughing 






package. 


related personalities. 
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BY TIM HULSE 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY PETER ASHWORTH 
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DAVID HISCOCK 





by lain Webb 


Bel = f@j alii <= . Redbridge” the pair were made 

: , ' constantly aware of art and music 
around them, and it is their 
glamorous mother, Rita, whom the 
sisters see as being responsible for 
their creative intuition. “I'm doing 
something my mother always 
wanted to do but never had the 
opportunity..." says Jayne. 

Both left home - where Lesley 
was the rebel, and Jayne the quiet 
one — and came to London. Jayne 
began studying at St. Martin's 
School of Art, before leaving the 

‘eer aw fashion course to take up positions 
A duet from Jayne and Lesley circa 1968 writing with The Soho News in 
New York, and |.D. in London. At 









In 1968, when they were only 12 this time she was also modelling, 
and 8 respectively, Jayne and and still finding time to design for a 
Lesley sat at a piano and merrily circle of private customers. Making 
played themselves into the ‘Ilford a step in another direction, she 
Recorder .Since then they have staged a fashion show using 

both been continually dancers from the Royal and Festival 
photographed, and their names Ballets, called Un Cadeau. Following 
have appeared in numerous fashion _ this she is now preparing an Opera 
and gossip magazines. Coming based on the music of Gustav Holst, 
from a “nice Jewish home in featuring several prestigious 
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A retiring couple, the LeBon brothers. 

Mark offered us one of his photographs, and 
refused to have one taken of him; James 
preferred this shot of himself. 


AGE 
Mark: Twenty-five. 
-James: Twenty-three. 


eleteit] wale)’ 

Mark: Fashion Photographer. 
James: Hair Stylist -— owns Cuts 
company. 

PARENTS 

Father: Plastic Surgeon. 


{ Mother: “Independent.” 
James at play. 


SCHOOLING 

Mark: Failed Public School followed by four years failed Art School. 
James: Connaught House; Ibstock Place; French Lycee; Davis’ Grammar: 
Michael Hall's; Sutton Valence. “| think that’s it...” 

MUSIC 

Mark: Jazz Roots, Studio One Sound. 

James: Love is the Great Pretender by Animal Nightlife; Ella Fitzgerald; 
A Man And A Woman soundtrack. 

READING MATERIAL 

Mark: None really — especially not magazines. 

James: Platform for Change; Shogun; Car manuals “which | read for 
relaxation.” 

FILMS 

Mark: Hero; Bronco Bullfrog. 

James: The Harder They Come; The Wild One. 


The Marx Brothers; The Fondas; 
Warren Beatty and Shirley Maclaine. 
Hollywood seems to be 
overflowing with famous families. 
We may be poor relations to our 
American cousins, but if it's a 
starry-eyed sister, or a brother with 
bravado you're seeking, look no 
ee ee 


singers, to be performed on 
February 12th at The Mandeer, W1. 
“It's no longer about fashion, 
although a lot of fashionable people 
may come to see it!” 

Although they have long since 
gone their separate ways socially, 
Lesley’s career has been equally 
fulfilling, if a little less spurious. 
After being inspired by a T.V. 
programme, she decided that her 
ambition was to be a make-up 
artist...and that ts exactly what she 
has become. Apart from painting 
the faces of the glamorous models 
who gaze out from the pages of the 
Sunday Times, Harpers and Queen, 
and Vogue, she has also been 
involved in various film projects, co- 
ordinating make-up and costumes. 
Lesley herself can be seen in any of 
London's trendier nightspots, 
dressed head-to-toe by friend David 
Holah. Both girls have indeed come 
a long way since they first paraded 
plastic mini-skirts in The Lacy Lady 
Discotheque... 


The 
NvcGanns 


Once upon atime there was a 
group of four lads who all hailed 
from Liverpool. While playing ina 
club somewhere in Piccadilly a 
Londoner spotted them, decided 
they were undoubtedly hot 
property, and at once gave them a// 
contracts. The story may sound 
familiar, but the details are not...yet. 

It was Joe, Paul, Mark and Steve 
McGann who were entertaining 
their friends at a party at The 
Caprice when director Rob Walker 
approached them. He was putting 
together a Rock ‘n’ Roll musical 
called Yakety-Yak, inspired by the 
evergreen songs of Lieber and 
Stoller, (On Broadway, Fools Fall In 
Love, Three Cool Cats, etc.), and 
wanted the brothers to play their 
50's style counterparts, an |rish- 
American family, Joe, Danny, 
Javetts and Bo. At that time only 
three of them were living in London 
(Joe songwriting, while Paul and 
Mark were acting), and the 
youngest, Steve, had only just left 
school, and still lived with his 
parents Joe and Clare, and little 
sister, Clare. 

The boys were only too pleased 
to join the company at the Half 
Moon theatre, which already 
boasted the bop group, Darts. 
“We're all happy to be working.” 

Do they see themselves staying 
together as a unit in the future? “If 
we do, it'll be in music as opposed 
to acting. This is the kind of thing 
that we never could have planned. 


James: James Cagney: James Coburn — ‘brilliant’; James Bond “but | hate 
James Stewart”, Lauren Bacall, Humphrey Bogart. 


FILM STARS 
Mark: None. 


CLOTHES 
Mark: Anything that fits. 


James: Crolla; “! go to shops and try things on, but never buy any.” 


FRIENDS 
Mark: Too many 


James: Steve; Janine; Angel and “and I'd like a few more.” 


NIGHTMOVES 
Mark: Home. 


James: Beatroute... still!; watch T.V.; Hippy Bob's. 


POLITICAL FIGURE 


Mark: Political failure? Stafford Beer and Lenny Bruce. 


James: Che Guevara. 
MOST INFLUENCED BY 
Mark: Terence Donovan. 


James: “Myself. It used to be Mark until he persuaded me to join him at 
public school and promptly left two terms later, leaving me there for six 


years...” 


HIGHSPOTS 
Mark: Family Man. 


James: Lots. Tokyo trip; “when | decided not to go to school in Holland 


Park’: “when | met Janine.” 


LOWEST EVER 
Mark: Don’t have any really. 


James: “So embarrassed when my mum remarried and | ran up to my dad 


and said ‘Hello New Daddy’.” 


TOWARDS THE FUTURE 
Mark: To die painlessly. 


James: CUTS clothes shop; CUTS record label; CUTS magazine; CUTS 
photo studio; A salon in New York and Milan; “what else could | want.” 


ANY OTHER COMMENT 


Mark: “My life's just taken an optimistic change, because I've run out of 


pessimism.” 


James: “I'm sorry | didn't see my mum at Christmas.” 


BLITZ MAGAZINE is published 


BLITZ are those of the writers, not the editonal commuttee. All nghts reserved 


1983. Jigsaw Publications Ltd 


It just happened. Of course the fact 
that there are four of us is obviously 
what's attractive...| don't know 
whether that will always be so”, 
says the eldest, Joe. 

Attractive they certainly are, and 
with several musical instruments 
played between them, and their 
strong, complementary voices, they 
are probably the most talented 
thing to come out of Toxteth 


The McGann Brothers 7 


(where they all went to St. Anne's 
Primary School). 

During the show, one of the 
most poignant moments is when 
the four brothers close ranks, and 
angrily sing, “What about us?”, 
referring to their situation. That is a 
question, thankfully, no one is 
going to lose sleep over... 

Yakety-Yak has just moved to 
The Astoria Theatre, London.@ 
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Win £1000 cash in a unique competition sponsored by EMI Buy the book — find out how to enter 


~ THE INCREDIBLE MUSIC MACHINE 


JACQUES LOWE and RUSSELL MILLER 
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‘ A celebration of 100 years of recorded sound from Melba to Kate 
| x Bush, Vesta Tilly to The Tubes, Paderewski to Doctor Hook. The 

oc. Sige Incredible Music Machine traces the history of recorded sound 


from the invention of the phonograph and the first primitive 
x-reo)nel late Mlamin-M isis OFM inlneltle lam om oreo A Manleliimaniieamereltiare 
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Available-from all good bookshops * Hardback £15 Sumptuously illustrated 
| Published by Quartet/Visual Arts Books 
7 A member of the Namara Group 
ae 27/29 Goodge St. London WIP IFD Tel 01 636 3992 
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